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HE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE was 
a struggle between man as he is and 
man as he hopes to be. 

Contemporary man, haunted by fears 
and burdened with inferiorities, emerged 
the winner in most of the hour-to-hour 
conflicts with his better self, but the 
power of that better, hopeful side, within 
the skins of those who made the San 
Francisco charter and within the body 
of world opinion, is now to be seen in 
the charter itself. The charter is better 
than the men who made it, perhaps be- 
cause the whole is always greater than 
the sum of its parts, and perhaps because 
the men who made it were servants of 
the peoples of the world, instructed by 
common conscience and common deter- 
mination to produce an instrumentality 
for world peace. 

One had the feeling, watching the 
delegates, the secretariat, and the repre- 
sentatives of the world press at work, 
that the charter makers of San Francisco 
were the more or less reluctant hired 
men of the common people. One could 
imagine huge shadowy forms on the hills 
of San Francisco, pointing their fingers 
at the little men at the Conference, say- 
ing “We are the spirits of young men 
killed in wars, of innocents murdered in 
concentration camps, of civilians de- 
stroyed in bombing raids, and of plain 
citizens everywhere. We order you to 
create an international organization that 
has a good chance of preventing future 
wars. We also order you to set up ma- 
chinery to eliminate economic dislocation 
and social inequality. Remember, we 
know you, and we have sent you only 
because you are the best available to 
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By LEO A. LERNER 


perform this task. We are watching you. 
Do not fail.” 

There were times when the delegates 
had the glassy-eyed quality of zombies 
controlled by forces beyond the grave. 
Senator Vandenberg, for instance, wore 
a perpetual “What am I doing here?” 
expression, and yet, as the conference 
went on, this former isolationist found 
himself one of the most zealous toilers 
for completion of the charter and its rati- 
fication by the United States Senate. And 
then there was the almost unbelievable 
evolution of the Republican governor of 
the insulated state of Minnesota, Harold 
Stassen. Stassen, without Washington ex- 
perience and without diplomatic back- 
ground, rose to the dizzy heights of world 
leadership. He was intrusted to prepare 
the working paper on trusteeships; he 
was taken into the high inside councils; 
he was the best informed American dele- 
gate on technical aspects of the charter; 
he held brilliant press conferences that 
awed the usually cynical press people. 

All this—the conversion of Vanden- 
berg, the sky-rocketing of Stassen, the 
earnest sincerity and determination of 
Stettinius—seemed to be more than mere 
political opportunism. Martin Ross, who 
is writing a history of world-famous char- 
ters, says that from the days of the Magna 
Carta to the Atlantic charter one strange 
fact stands out—that at certain high mo- 
ments in the world’s history the so-called 
ruling classes are inspired to create new 
freedoms and new guarantees of security 
to the masses, in order to secure their 
own freedom. Edmund Burke and Wil- 
liam Pitt favored the American revolu- 
tion because they believed that upon its 
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success depended the freedom of English- 
men. The Emancipation Proclamation was 
likewise the white man’s recognition that 
the world could not exist half slave and 
half free. The half that was free could 
not exist by itself. The new American 
social philosophy developed under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal and 
now accepted in both major political par- 
ties is another proof of the underlying 
mass force that stimulates the broad shar- 
ing of individual privilege. 

The San Francisco charter, almost un- 
consciously, was made in a revolutionary 
atmosphere, just as certainly as the Amer- 
ican constitution was similarly made. 
W. E. Woodward tells how reluctantly 
the framers of the Constitution came to- 
gether to make a Constitution on the 
basis of a revolutionary victory. Most of 
them were reactionaries. They denied the 
political implications of the war. They 
tried to make a document which put 
property rights above human rights. In 
article Four they actually provided that 
if a slave escaped, he was to be returned 
to his master. Nevertheless, the shadowy 
shapes with the pointing fingers were 
also there. They got their Constitution, 
although “imperfect.” Four years later 
they got their Bill of Rights; 150 years 
later they were still taking fruits of the 
victory won in the Revolution as docu- 
mented by the Constitution, in the form 
of decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

At San Francisco there was a similar 
hesitation to write a charter based on 
the winning of a revolution. The char- 
acter of the anti-fascist war was often 
denied. Unlike many of the others, Nel- 
son Rockefeller appeared completely ob- 
livious of the fact that there was any pur- 
pose to the war other than self-defense 
and national interest in its narrowest and 
least constructive sense. In my notes of 
the conference I have two remarkable 
Rockefeller statements, both made in 
defense of his policy of admitting Argen- 
tina to the conference: “We believe in 
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other principles than the principles of 
democracy, such as unity of the Ameri- 
cas,” and “Eradication of Fascism applies 
to war areas.” The latter statement was 
made in reply to a question from a news- 
paper man who asked if the admission of 
Argentina was consistent with our avowed 
purpose of eradicating fascism. 

But Rockefeller was one of the few 
untouched by the meaning of the war, 
and the need for deep-freezing the peace 
at the moment of victory. Most of the 
others worked almost desperately to pro- 
duce a covenant that would be acceptable 
to the world. Many of the compromises 
were adopted in order to provide a Con- 
stitution and a set of by-laws for a United 
Nations organization before the horror 
and killing of this war were forgotten. 
It does not seem to me to be an accident 
that May 3, five days before V-E day, 
is the day considered to be the “turning 
point” of the conference. It is obvious in 
perspective that writing the charter of 
San Francisco was a race with the end 
of the European war. The charter is ac- 
tually a part of that war; it is the end 
of the military phase and the beginning 
of the constructive political phase of the 
war against fascism. In the charter are 
the methods for keeping Germany from 
starting another war; in the charter are 
also the methods for eliminating political 
fascism in all countries through efforts 
to cure social and economic injustice. As 
Quincy Wright says, keeping the peace 
is really a negative function. It is the 
task of preventing states from doing what 
they ought not to do. The elimination of 
fear and want through intelligent inter- 
national cooperation is a much more 
challenging and positive function. In time, 
the charter’s provision for a Social and 
Economic council may be considered more 
valuable to the world than the Security 
council, which has under it the military 
staff committee. 

* * * 

On the “turning point” day, May 3, I 

attended the American delegation press 
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conference at the Fairmont hotel. Com- 
mander Stassen was in the chair; Sol 
Bloom was along for moral support. Stas- 
sen did the speaking. He said that they 
had just come from a meeting of the four 
sponsoring governments (U. S., Great 
Britain, China, and Russia). The Big 
Four had been clearing amendments to 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals with each 
other; all those they could agree upon 
would be presented to the conference 
jointly. They were already in agreement 
upon 22 amendments and would ask that 
these amendments be added to the orig- 
inal Dumbarton Oaks proposals as agenda 
for the consideration of the committees 
and commissions of the conference. 


The United States amendments, said 
Stassen, had nine objectives: 


1. To make it clear that the entire or- 
ganization would function according 
to principles of justice. 


2. To make it clear that the new organ- 
ization function in keeping with and 
assist in developing international law. 


3. Development and safeguarding of hu- 
man rights. 


4. Clearly to make it possible to have 
peaceful change in the world so that 
the world is not frozen into a “static” 
condition by the charter. 


5. To bring into the charter a definite 
system of trusteeship for dependent 
peoples. 


6. To provide a definite means for gen- 
eral review of the charter in the light 
of events after the war is over. 

7. To bring the world court in as an 
integral body of the international or- 
ganization. 

8. To bring in specific reference to the 
Atlantic Charter. 

9. Definitely to bring in cultural objec- 
tives, as proposed by the Chinese 
delegation, who asked that the Social 
and Economic council should specifi- 
cally provide for the promotion of 
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educational and other forms of cul- 
tural co-operation. 


Drew Pearson immediately popped up 
with a question. How did objective num- 
ber four fit the Polish situation? Com- 
mander Stassen* replied that none of 
these ideas are to be applied to any indi- 
vidual situation. There is too much ten- 
dency to do it. He advised Pearson to 
make his own interpretation. 

Somebody else asked: When does any 
situation become particular? 

Stassen: When it comes before the new 
organization. We feel that the new organ- 
ization will count not only in terms of 
the rights of nations but in terms of the 
rights of human beings. The men and 
women and children within those na- 
tions count. 

Question: Would you favor dealing 
with a nation mistreating internal minor- 
ities? 

Stassen: That depends again upon what 
comes before the new organization. What 
do you mean by deal with? Investigate? 
Punish? Report? It will take a long time 
and much experience to learn how to 
handle these matters. 

Question, by I. F. Stone of PM and the 
Nation: Will human rights take prece- 
dence over property rights? Are these 
words or methods? How about a lynch- 
ing in the United States? 

Stassen: The working out of the han- 
dling of these problems will be a slow 
process. 

Question, by Upton Close: Did your 
objectives cover anything on the big 
power veto question? 

Stassen: There is nothing in what I 
gave you. 

Question: Are all the United States 
delegates unanimous in regard to these 
objectives? 

Stassen: Yes. 

Question: Including Cordell Hull? 








* This was an “attribution” press conference. 
We could quote Commander Stassen, but not 
directly. His replies are therefore not abso- 
lutely verbatim. 
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Stassen: Yes, there is a direct phone 
line from his room in Washington to our 
headquarters here. 

Question: Are native peoples going to 
have representation under trusteeships? 

Stassen: We are not discussing specific 
territories, but there is a tendency toward 
their inclusion. 

Question: Will membership in the or- 
ganization be universal? 

Stassen: We are not departing from the 
Dumbarton Oaks formula. Membership 
in the United Nations is not based on 
universality but on specific selection. 

Question: What does “freezing” mean 
in objective Four? 

Stassen: It means we cannot maintain 
peace unless we recognize that the world 
is going to change. You will not have in 
the charter a clear-cut outline you can 
put a pin through. This is something we 
will have to live with, like the formation 
of the U. S. government. 

Question: Is there any U. S. plan to 
strengthen the General Assembly? 

Stassen: There is some tendency in 
that direction. 

Question: Does the conference have to 
approve the Crimean agreements? 

Stassen: The Yalta agreement was part 
of the invitation issued by the sponsoring 
governments, and is therefore included 
in the original agenda for consideration. 

Question: France indicated some dis- 
approval at not being included originally. 
How does that stand now? 

Stassen: There has been no statement 
by the chairman to me. 

Question, by Frank Smothers of the 
Chicago Sun: Are the Australian pro- 
posals covered in your objectives? 

Stassen: No. 

Question: Will “review” as referred to 
in objective Six be retroactive? 

Stassen: The word “review” refers only 
to review matters dealt with in the char- 
ter. Peaceful change includes anything 
new or old without limitation. 

Question, by H. V. Kaltenborn: As far 
as the Big 4 is concerned, isn’t it a mat- 
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ter of words rather than actual disagree- 
ment? 

Stassen: I prefer to have you com- 
ment on that over the radio. 

Question, by a Hearstling: What about 
Russia barring the UNRRA? 

Stassen: We must keep our sights on 
this job. (Applause.) 

Voice: Thank you, Mr. Commander. 
(Traditional conclusion of a press con- 
ference.) 


* * * 


There is a difference of opinion as to 
which country was responsible for the 
most “disunity” at the conference. The 
isolationist and reactionary press did its 
best to make it appear that Russia was 
the bad boy of San Francisco. The liberal 
press tended to blame America’s vacillat- 
ing foreign policy. My own vote goes to 
Great Britain, not on the basis of deliber- 
ate activity of the British delegation 
(which was on the whole impeccable, as 
becomes a long line of polished and ex- 
perienced diplomats) but because of 
what might be called the History of Eng- 
land. The British came to San Francisco 
apparently determined to make good Mr. 
Churchill’s boast that he did not become 
Prime Minister to give away the Empire. 
They worked tenaciously to word the 
general document so that the “non-spe- 
cific” rules emphasized by Mr. Stassen 
could be fitted neatly to the British in- 
terest. Their greatest victories in this re- 
gard came in the trusteeship section of the 
document, which provides that no “mem- 
ber” of the United Nations can come un- 
der trusteeship, (which was notice to 
India that it would have to settle its 
problems with Britain and not with the 
United Nations) and sets up a mutual 
agreement system for putting any terri- 
tory under trusteeship, which would ex- 
clude putting the Palestine problem be- 
fore the world, and which naturally gives 
Great Britain the greatest advantage be- 
cause it has the most territorial interests. 
The real struggle of the conference was 
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an ideological difference between Great 
Britain and Russia. 

Russia, a new and powerful member, 
direct and uninhibited, wanted clean-cut 
decisions which took the anti-fascist char- 
acter of the war into consideration. “This 
is no tea party,” Mr. Molotov said one 
day. He reminded the delegates sternly 
of the fact that Russia stood for collective 
security in the middle thirties. He openly 
referred to the sell-out of the small na- 
tions at Munich, thus accusing Britain 
of a share of responsibility for the rise 
of Hitlerism. Time after time at San 
Francisco Molotov went over the heads 
of the delegations in a straight appeal to 
public opinion—on the Argentine issue, 
on his plea for seating the World Trade 
Union organization, on the need for main- 
taining the mutual assistance pacts, and 
on the adoption of “full employment” and 
“educational co-operation” as principles 
of international economic and social co- 
operation. The British maintained their 
diplomatic equilibrium on all occasions 
save one—the day on which Anthony 
Eden in a press conference went into a 
“white sheet” about the arrest of the 16 
Poles by the Russians. He had a “moral 
issue” to hold against the sanctimonious 
Soviets and he tried to make the most 
of it, although he was forced to fend off 
embarrassing questions about the British 
arrest of Hindus and Greeks in even 
larger numbers. The noble Anthony was 
weighted down with a thousand or more 
years of British history, his party obli- 
gations, and the uncomfortable fact that 
Britain was not only stuck with her im- 
perial troubles but was now considered 
a poor third in military potential com- 
pared with the United States and Russia. 

The United States, represented by in- 
experienced delegates without benefit of 
F. D. R. who appointed the delegation at 
a time when he expected to be his “own” 
foreign minister, was caught in the cross 
fire between the British and the Soviets. 
Our delegation openly sided with the 
British, first because our members more 
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nearly represented the conservative side 
of American politics, and second because 
we were in no position to push the world 
into an inflexible guarantee of “human 
rights” at a time when we had not yet 
settled these problems in our own coun- 
try. Fancy a southern senator voting to 
ratify a charter that provided facilities 
for enforcement of the rights of Negroes! 

True, a stronger “human rights” clause 
was written into the charter, the strong- 
est and best in world history. But simul- 
taneously, the delegates elevated the 
domestic non-intervention clause from its 
obscure place in Chapter 8 of the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan to the stature of a 
principle, and strengthened its language 
to make sure that the international or- 
ganization would have no right to inter- 
fere with matters “essentially” domestic. 
This action provoked a lively debate and 
discussion between liberal members of 
the press and various heads of delegation. 
On May 10 a little revolt broke out at 
Commander Stassen’s press conference. 
Several of us wanted to know whether 
giving the domestic non-intervention 
clause such a gaudy promotion didn’t 
mean that the Security Council would 
have no power to deal with such a situ- 
ation as a Hitler government passing the 
Nuremberg laws. Wasn’t the charter ac- 
tually avoiding the known nature of 
fascism, which began with persecution of 
minorities and ended with war? In view 
of all the experience we had just gone 
through in Europe since 1933, wasn’t this 
a rather unrealistic approach? Didn’t it 
take the teeth out of the charter as far 
as protection of minorities was con- 
cerned? Stassen, the most active liberal 
of the American delegation, was on the 
spot. He answered patiently that a char- 
ter was being written which, from the 
point of view of international public 
opinion, put a higher value on human 
rights than ever before. But there could 
be no rights granted under the charter 
to interfere in any domestic situation 
without yielding the sovereign rights of 
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individual member nations. After all, said 
Stassen, we are not creating a world state, 
but a voluntary co-operative organization. 
The test of the right to intervene in a 
local matter had to be on the question 
of a threat to the peace of the world. Any 
matter could be brought before the Gen- 
eral Assembly for discussion, and per- 
haps investigation and report, but the 
Security Council could use its military 
power under the charter only to prevent 
actual aggression. Aggression even under 
the broadest definition, could not be 
stretched to include interference with in- 
ternal national policies. 


* * * 


There was a flood of protest following 
this advancement of the domestic non- 
intervention clause to the status of a 
principle. Minority groups, well-repre- 
sented in all their factions at San Fran- 
cisco, were very uneasy. At the request 
of Samuel B. Gach, publisher of the Cali- 
fornia Jewish Voice of Los Angeles, I 
wrote an article for that paper entitled 
“Hitler Still Laughing” in which I said 
that “the joker in the new charter gives 
the green light to political fascism inside 
the borders of any country.” Gach him- 
self, writing in the same issue, declared 
“It’s tough to be a Jew, even in San 
Francisco.” 

Henry Monsky, consultant to the United 
States delegation as a representative of 
the American Jewish Congress, issued a 
joint statement at a special press confer- 
ence sponsored by the combined “recog- 
nized” Jewish organizations including the 
Jewish agency for Palestine, which was 
represented in person by Dr. Nahum 
Goldman. In this statement Monsky asked 
for an International Bill of Rights, and 
for implementation of all existing rights 
of the Jewish people in respect to Pales- 
tine under the Balfour declaration and 
the League of Nations mandate. Then he 
respectfully called attention to “weak- 
nesses” in the amendments relating to 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
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Wherever the words “the promotion and 
encouragement of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms” occur 
in the charter, the words “and protection 
of” should be inserted, Monsky urged. 
The domestic non-intervention clause, he 
cautioned, provides that matters essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state are outside the scope of the 
charter, but that in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals the word was “solely” instead 
of “essentially.” Monsky urged the re- 
storation of the word “solely,” declaring 
that the word “solely” might be inter- 
preted more flexibly in connection with 
flagrant violation of human rights inside 
a country. 

The very next day Secretary Stettinius 
called a press conference and announced 
that nobody could leave the room until 
the conference was over. This usually 
means important news. “The human 
rights aspect of the charter have not been 
properly appreciated,” Stettinius an- 
nounced to the press. “I have personally 
a very deep conviction that our emphasis 
on human rights will be the most vital 
job done here.” 

He then proceeded to read a 1000-word 
statement giving his opinions of the 
human rights provisions in the charter. 
“These provisions are woven through and 
through the document” his statement 
said. He admitted “the provisions are not 
made enforceable by any international 
machinery,” but that “the responsibility 
rests with member governments to carry 
them out.” The news in his statement 
was his proposal that the charter include 
a provision to establish a Commission on 
Human Rights, which “should promptly 
undertake to prepare an International 
Bill of Rights which can be accepted by 
all member nations as an integral part 
of their own systems of law, just as our 
Bill of Rights has been an integral part 
of our systems of law.” 

The newsmen, surprised by Stettinius’ 
sudden emphasis on this point, gave him 
a thorough grilling. A United Press cor- 
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respondent asked him if there was any 
special reason for the emphasis on human 
rights “at this time.” “No, we have 
planned this for a long time,” Stettinius 
answered. J. J. Singh, of the Hindustan 
Times (India) asked: “Would the Secre- 
tary care to mention the names of peoples 
who will benefit from the human rights 
clause in the charter?” There was general 
laughter. Stettinius answered: “No, not 
today.” 

The final result of the whole tempest 
on the human rights issue was that the 
domestic non-intervention clause remained 
in the charter with the word “essentially.” 
The word “solely” was not restored. The 
human rights principle is delineated in 
the phrase “promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” Mr. 
Monsky’s “and protection of” did not get 
in. Article 70 of Chapter IX calls for 
setting up “commissions in economic and 
social fields and for the promotion of 
human rights,” thus paving the way for 
the establishment of the commission Stet- 
tinius promised. 

The Hindus, the Negroes, the Jews, the 
Koreans, the Assyrians, and many other 
groups, representing many millions or 
just a handful, had articulate representa- 
tives at San Francisco. Even the Seventh- 
Day Adventists held a press conference 
and issued a booklet. 

It is obvious that the minorities won 
no specific victories, perhaps because it 
was not possible to grant at San Fran- 
cisco that which San Francisco had no 
power to grant. San Francisco was not 
a front by itself, but a reflection of many 
other fronts. Chaim Weitzman was right, 
perhaps, when he said he would not travel 
9000 miles to plead a cause which would 
have to be settled not at San Francisco 
but by the great powers and especially 
Great Britain. The Palestine question was 
frequently brought up at the conference. 
There was hardly a press meeting with 
any of the important delegates wherein 
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somebody did not ask how this or that 
angle affected Palestine. Often there were 
smiles and open laughter by the news 
and radio men, because the question was 
brought up so often and obtained so little 
satisfaction. Lord Cranborne, the British 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs 
said frankly that he thought Palestine 
should remain a League of Nations man- 
date under Great Britain, as it is now. 
He did not see where the new trusteeship 
proposals applied to Palestine. Anthony 
Eden, cornered in a press conference on 
the question of why the Palestine man- 
date should continue, answered: “That 
responsibility is not an enviable one. If 
there are more candidates, I should like 
to consider their candidature.” 

Rabbi Israel Goldstein, prominent at 
San Francisco as a Zionist leader and 
co-chairman of the Interim Committee 
of the American Jewish Conference, re- 
marked one day that if the Jews had any 
kind of an independent geographical com- 
munity, they would not be “on the out- 
side looking in.” Mordesu Danzis, corre- 
spondent for the Jewish Day of New 
York, put it even more directly. One 
night at a plenary session of the confer- 
ence, one of our Central American neigh- 


‘bors was making a speech, and getting 


the respectful attention of the entire con- 
ference. “I have nothing against this man 
or his country,” Danzis remarked to me, 
“but when you consider that he repre- 
sents a jungle and a handful of people, 
largely illiterate, you wonder why the 
Jewish people of the world, who have 
bled the most in this war, are not only 
denied a voice, but are being maneuvered 
into a position where the little beachhead 
they have established in Palestine is in 
danger.” : 

He was referring, of course, to the 
Arab efforts, through their new federa- 
tion, to make Palestine an Arabian state 
and free it of Jewish influence. 

The Arab nations, fresh from the Arab 
League meeting held in Cairo the previ- 
ous month, were flushed with the power 
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of their new confederation. There was 
good reason to believe that the British 
had encouraged the Moslems to organize 
a regional federation in the near East for 
the same political advantage that they ob- 
tained from the existence of a Moslem 
league in India. There were additional 
considerations, too, such as oil concessions 
and the liquidation of French influence 
in Syria and Lebanon. The serious 
flare-up in those countries towards the 
end of the San Francisco conference 
tended to confirm the fact that the British 
and French were playing cat and mouse 
with favored Arabs helping the cat. Rep- 
resenting Lebanon at San Francisco was 
Joseph Salem, chairman of the Beirut 
waterworks company, who also repre- 
sented Lebanon at the Pan-Arab confer- 
ence at Cairo. Salem, incidentally, is the 
Lebanese minister to Egypt, which dom- 
inates the Pan-Arab league. The chair- 
man of the Syrian delegation at San 
Francisco was Faris El-Khouri, the prime 
minister, a Damascus lawyer and cement 
tycoon, who was chairman of the Arab 
conference at Cairo. 

Here again Russia played the part of 
strongman pledged to keep the peace. 
Russia spoke up for quick settlement of 
the Levant crisis, and Russia, also op- 
posed proposals of both the Arab and 
the Pan-American regional groups to put 
regional authority higher than United 
Nations authority. The United States 
finally joined Russia in this attitude, and 
the “blocs” were defeated, although paci- 
fied by the final wording of the charter, 
which recognized certain rights of re- 
gional agencies. 

While the Arab bloc’s influence is great 
and its trouble-making potential should 
not be considered lightly in relation to 
future events, it did not win any great 
victories at San Francisco. The United 
States State department assigned a spe- 
cial adviser to the Arab league, who pre- 
vented a public blast against Jewish ef- 
forts to win a free Palestine. The Jews 
had the support of the Catholics, who are 
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resisting the absorption of Lebanon, the 
largest Christian community in the Near 
East. 

And yet, with all of this, it would not 
be entirely fair to say that the British 
were less sincere than the other nations 
in wanting to create an international or- 
ganization to keep the peace. It is just 
that they are saddled, as we are, with 
a national policy that makes it necessary 
to tailor the garment to fit the customer 
who is wearing it. That “customer” may 
change his appearance through political 
changes in the various member countries. 
“Ruling class” influence, which was pow- 
erful at San Francisco with all its im- 
perialistic tendencies, may wane as po- 
litical sophistication develops in labor and 
the middle classes. 


*x* * * 


The San Francisco charter has been 
described as “imperfect,” but from the 
point of view of its being acceptable to 
the nations because it is imperfect, it 
could logically be called “perfect” for its 
purpose at this particular time. 

Although there has been, in the prepa- 
ration of the charter, an emphasis on 
keeping the world “flexible,” there is at 
the same time an immediate urgency to 
tighten the lines that hold Germany in 
check so that she will be unable to start 
another war. The revelation of the Kil- 
gore committee, and the statements by 
Leo Crowley that the German productive 
capacity remains potent, show cause for 
organization and policy which directly 
relate the victory over Germany to the 
purposes of the San Francisco charter. 

The charter represents an alliance of 
democratic peoples at the moment of a 
victory for democracy. Its character in 
this regard becomes obvious when we 
consider the bitter attacks made upon 
it by pro-Nazi sources. The Nazis who 
hope for another chance hate and fear a 
strong democratic alliance and will do 
their best to break it up. In the next war, 
if it comes, they may win. If we keep 
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this prospect before us, we see the in- 
ternational organization in its most chal- 
lenging aspect. 

The labor triumph in England promises 
to be an important victory for interna- 
tional harmony and a boon to dependent 
peoples. It came at a moment of high 
crisis when the English Conservatives 
were beginning again to turn the peace 
into a victory for imperialism. The Big- 
Five should function much more smoothly 
with Labor at the helm in Great Britain. 

Victory has always been a negative 
symbol because those who won it have 
not known what to do with it. For hun- 
dreds of years the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace has been without a head. It 
could be said that she acquires a head 
through the work done at San Francisco. 
A head with brains in it. Brains to think 
with. Brains to take Victory in the direc- 
tion of construction instead of destruction. 

The struggle between man as he is, and 
man as he hopes to be continues. If Great 
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Britain seemed too often to represent man 
as he is, it may be because Disraeli and 
Rhodes did their work too well. If Russia 
seemed too often to be man as he hopes 
to be, that may be because those who 
believe in social democracy did not do 
their work well enough. 

All that I saw at San Francisco made 
me feel that the individual who neglects 
the responsibility of citizenship is prac- 
tically a criminal. The great suffering of 
the world is directly due to neglect of 
democratic rights that already exist, and 
to failure to use the tools of democracy, 
education, free speech, and the ballot. 

Looking back now, we might call the 
San Francisco conference the bloody 
placenta out of which the charter was 
produced. Some day, in spite of all the 
pains and difficulties it afforded, the con- 
ference will be fondly regarded as a great 
historical event. It will be recorded that 
there, on seven American hills, the old 
world gave birth to the new. 


SAY, DEATH IS THIS 


By RAYMOND KRESENSKY 


You can say, Death’s no more than these events: 
The postman comes no more; he’s notified. 

The milkman passes by, owed eighteen cents— 
The bottles paid for that. Paper boys ride 

By on their bikes, no evening’s late edition 
Hurled on the porch; and peddlers ring the bell. 
(Tell them, Gone on a hunting expedition. 

No matter what cheap jokes or lies you tell.) 


You can say, Death’s the turning off of lights, 
Water turned off, and discontinued phone, 





The curtains drawn, door locked. The owner writes 
A new lease then. Say, Death is this alone: 

The postman’s notified, and he can guess 

With you what is the forwarding address. 








She ew in Fe ciel Europe 


By JACOB LESTSCHINSKY 


I 


UR REACTION to the great calamity 
C) of our people in Europe has so far 

taken the form of theories and pro- 
grams of action. That is all very well. 
But there is the human, the intimate ques- 
tion we must ask ourselves: What of the 
surviving Jews themselves? How does 
one feel after one has miraculously 
escaped the very depths of the inferno? 
How does a man feel and what does he 
think, after having faced death innumer- 
able times, after having seen his wife 
and children deported to the torture 
camps? How does a young girl feel who 
has lost her parents, her fiancé, her 
brothers and sisters and who now finds 
herself in some town where out of its 
former three or four thousand Jewish 
residents now only an odd dozen are left, 
bereft and alone like herself? What are 
the inner experiences of a Jew who was 
once accustomed to say his daily prayers 
in a congregation of a minyan (minimum 
of ten) on weekdays and several times 
that number on Sabbaths and holidays 
but who now wanders through his deso- 
late native town without being able to 
obtain even a pair of phylacteries for his 
morning devotions, so that after five years 
of hell he cannot pour out his soul before 
his Maker in prayer and in tears? 

What, in brief, are the emotions and 
the dreams and the hopes of the victims 
who are the objects of all our plans and 
programs and about whom we do so 
much theorizing? 

It has been my lot—through inner com- 
pulsion rather than through external 
pressure—to go through the entire litera- 
ture dealing with our enormous national 
calamity. I have been reading and re- 
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reading these letters with an almost de- 
vout attentiveness. Now that letters have 
already begun to arrive from the liber- 
ated territories, I have read letters writ- 
ten by men and women who saw their 
kin tortured to death and who faced 
death many times themselves; who now 
wander near the graves of their beloved 
ones taking mental stock of what has 
happened, aching to give vent to their 
anguish and to their yearnings. These 
epistles from Beyond give me no rest. 
I have tried to understand those people, 
to probe into their innermost thoughts 
and feelings, to feel the pulse of their 
mind and soul, of those who walk among 
the ruins of the ghetto, of those who 
stand before the blackened remnants of 
their fire-gutted prayer-houses or before 
the unmarked graves of their fellow- 
Jews. What do these brethren of mine 
feel or think as they meet their non- 
Jewish neighbors whose hands are steeped 
in Jewish blood and who cheered the 
Nazis when they slaughtered Jews? 

These letters of weeping and lamenta- 
tion and of desperation, letters contain- 
ing petitions, demands, curses, are the 
most important historic documents of our 
unparalleled catastrophe. They are the 
most eloquent indictment against all those 
who had a part in causing the mad urge 
for destruction to become a plague which 
has afflicted the entire German people 
but not the German people alone. These 
letters also give us a clear insight into 
the mental state of the survivors, their 
immediate desires and aspirations and 
their hopes. 

The first thing that strikes the observer 
is that the survivors are in full possession 
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of their mental capacities and think 
clearly and soberly. One is almost at a 
loss to understand the relative calm of 
these letters as compared to the great- 
ness of the tragedy their writers have 
suffered. This exotic phenomenon first 
came to my attention in the years 1918- 
1921 during the terrible massacres in the 
Ukraine. To my amazement I ascertained 
at that time that the number of suicides 
and of people who became mentally de- 
ranged was smaller than during normal 
years. 

I think it is our moral obligation to 
listen to the voice of the Jews from Be- 
yond—not of the few surviving party 
men and communal leaders, but of the 
average Jew. These Jewish individuals 
who survive to form the bricks and the 
foundation for any Jewish structure are 
the ones to determine the shape of Jew- 
ish life in ruined Europe. It is their men- 
tal state, their desires and their aspira- 
tions that ought to determine our program 
for the work of rehabilitation. Is it their 
desire by all means to remain in their 
old places, guarding the earth which has 
been filled with Jewish blood and build- 
ing new homes on the mountains of 
graves, on the bones of their brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers, children and 
grandchildren who were burned and 
poisoned and suffocated? Do they want 
to flee anywhere, to the ends of the earth, 
so long as not to tread the soil which 
bore so many murderers and tormentors? 
Would they rather migrate into countries 
where they can find a fortunate brother 
or a sister who can offer them some com- 
fort? Has the enormous calamity strength- 
ened their national consciousness and 
their will for national rebirth? Or has it 
perhaps had the opposite effect of making 
them want to flee into the fold of more 
secure groups and save their children and 
grandchildren from a fate that some fu- 
ture Hitler may hold for them? 

These are cardinal questions of our 
group existence to which we cannot now 


have any ready answers. But it seems 
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that the general lines of the tendencies 
now obtaining among the Jewish sur- 
vivors in Eastern Europe may be read 
out of the letters of which the number in 
my archives has already grown to several 
hundred. The letters come from many 
different places and are written by indi- 
viduals belonging to different strata. 


II 


The most characteristic trait in all the 
letters is the absence of almost any ref- 
erence to the question of a livelihood. 
I cannot recall a single instance of any 
writer of a letter asking for money to 
open a store, to establish a workshop, 
or anything of the kind. Disorganized 
as is life in the liberated countries, a 
certain amount of trade must go on; cer- 
tain repairs must be made in workshops. 
It would be natural for the writers of 
the letters to ask that they should be 
assisted and put on their feet. 

One feels in almost every letter that 
their writers do not look upon them- 
selves as permanent residents but rather 
as guests, or transients, or people about 
to leave. This feeling of not belonging to 
the place actually cries out of every line. 
Despite their clear thinking, these people 
show signs of confusion as if they had 
been thrown into an altogether new 
world, a world their senses cannot grasp. 
One gets the impression that the people 
take it for granted that they will not be 
able to remain in places haunted by the 
ghosts of the departed where they are 
exposed to contact with the slayers of 
their parents and children or with peo- 
ple who betrayed them to the slayers. 

In this respect the letter written by 
Riva Epstein of Shavli, Lithuania, is per- 
haps the most illuminative. The letter 
was written to a friend in New York and 
was surely not intended as a document 
for publication. It is a living sample of 
what the survivors in Poland, Lithuania, 
Rumania, and Hungary feel. The situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia and Greece is not 
much different, but in Western Europe— 
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France, the Low Countries—it is some- 
what better. 

Unfortunately we have no room for 
the whole letter, but we shall quote some 
passages from it. “It was much easier,” 
she writes, “when we all suffered to- 
gether. The great tragedy begins for those 
who have survived the slaughter. It is 
the third month now since I was freed 
by the heroic Red army. But not five 
minutes have passed when I could forget 
the great loss that all of us have sus- 
tained, or my own personal bereavement 
of my dear parents, brethers, and sisters 
who suffered martyrdom.” 

Reporting that in her native town of 
Rakiski not one out of its 2,500 Jews is 
left and that in all of Lithuania there 
are not more left today than 2,500 Jews, 
Riva Epstein says: “You, my dear friend, 
may be proud of the fact that you were 
not in Lithuania, and still more so that 
you will never in your life meet with 
Lithuanians. As for me, I tell you I feel 
ashamed of having lived with neighbors, 
companions, and friends without knowing 
that some day they would kill me, my 
parents, my brothers and sisters, my peo- 
ple, and only because we are Jews.” 

The writer returns to the same theme 
several times in her letter. She reports 
that she traveled to Rakiski with the 
hope of being able to find some memory 
of her parents, some picture or other 
memento, but she found that everything 
had been looted or destroyed. The Chris- 
tian neighbors claimed that they feared 
to keep a Jewish picture because the 
Germans might punish them for it. She 
remarks sarcastically: “But they did not 
fear to shoot their Jewish neighbors with 
whom they had lived in friendship for 
many years, to shoot and torture to death 
Jewish women and innocent Jewish chil- 
dren, to throw them alive into the graves 
—they were not afraid of that.” 

In this lengthy document there is not 
a single word about the Germans. The 
ghetto, the yellow badge, are mentioned 
in passing, but Riva Epstein is haunted 
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not by German brutality, but by the 
treachery of neighbors and friends of 
many years who killed old and young 
with a fiendish bestiality she could never 
and still is unable to imagine. The Ger- 
mans are gone, but the neighbors are 
still here, at large; they are living re- 
minders of the tragedy, wounding your 
very soul, disturbing whatever rest or 
sleep you might otherwise be able to 
snatch. 

“This letter I write as a free person. 
For some time now I have not worn the 
yellow badge I wore in the ghetto. I 
walk on the sidewalk along with every- 
body else, I can look everybody straight 
in the face and not be afraid of my own 
shadow. But it is here that my tragedy 
begins. I don’t know why I have escaped 
death. Is it to be tormented day and 
night by all these horrible pictures?” 
(Taken from the Jewish Daily Forward, 
February 2, 1945, italics mine J. L.). 
Here, then we have a picture of the life 
of all surviving Jews in the countries in 
which the local population took an active 
part in looting and massacring Jews and 
in wiping out Jewish life. 

We know from many authentic sources 
that in Lithuania and in Latvia the pop- 
ulation was even more brutal than the 
German masters, and yet these are peo- 
ple who never before made pogroms! 
Unfortunately nothing is heard about 
meting out punishment to anyone for 
these terrible crimes. But we are not so 
much concerned with vengeance as with 
the air the surviving Jews will have to 
breathe; with the atmosphere in which 
they will have to re-establish their lives. 
The massacres in those countries were 
perpetrated not by small bands, not by 
Storm troopers or the Hitler youth, as 
was the case in Germany, but by the 
broad masses of the people. 

That the Ukrainians in Galicia were 
no better than the Lithuanians or the 
Letts is well-known and also understand- 
able—they have always been past mas- 
ters of pogroms. As for the Soviet Ukrain- 
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ians we have not sufficient information 
about their conduct towards the Jews 
under German occupation. Recently I 
read a small item in the Palestine Davar 
to the effect that the people of the Soviet 
Ukraine were no better than the Ukrain- 
ians in Galicia, but we have no full re- 
ports. The situation in Poland is not very 
clear either. It was very complicated. But 
there are a few incontrovertible facts 
which seem to us to be rather pertinent. 

First, there is the riddle of why the 
Germans selected Poland as the grave- 
yard of European Jewry. To be sure, it 
would have been more uncomfortable for 
them to establish the extermination fac- 
tories in the countries of Western Europe, 
in the proximity of Sweden or Switzer- 
land whose free press would have re- 
ported the horrors to the whole world. 
But why did they have to spend precious 
coal and transportation to bring Jews 
from Greece, Yugoslavia, Slovakia, and 
Hungary to Poland? They must have 
thought—rightly or wrongly—that the 
atmosphere in Poland was more congenial. 

Second, there is the puzzling fact that 
only a few hundred Jewish children were 
saved in Poland by Christians, while sev- 
eral thousand were saved in France 
where the Jewish population was about 
one tenth that of Poland. 

Did the Germans base their calcula- 
tions on the pre-war anti-Semitism of the 
Poles or on their experiences during the 
first years of occupation? Did Jewish 
parents in Poland place so little trust in 
their Christian neighbors because of ex- 
periences before the war or during the 
years of occupation? These are questions 
which will have to be thoroughly studied 
and investigated. In the meantime we 
shall bring to light a set of facts already 
in our possession which throw a certain 
light on the question. These facts are 
beyond doubt. 

In Kosow, Eastern Galicia, the Ger- 
mans and Ukrainians massacred the en- 
tire Jewish population. A well-known 
veteran Zionist leader of that town who 
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managed to escape through Hungary and 
Rumania prepared a detailed report on 
the events in Kosow. It is certainly one 
of the two or three most adequately 
prepared reports I have had to read in 
the past few years. After giving the de- 
tails of the killing and the torturing, he 
describes some of the facts relative to 
the attitude of the Poles: 

“We received no assistance from the 
Poles during the misfortune. When a Jew 
hid in a Polish house, paying a handsome 
price for the privilege, he would subse- 
quently be driven out of it when the hunt 
for the Jewish population was on. This 
is what the tax-inspector Stepniuk did 
with Mrs. Rond. After he put her out 
she hid, without his knowledge, in a lit- 
tle shed on the side of the courtyard. 
In the afternoon visitors came to see 
Mr. Stepniuk. The woman heard him 
greet them with the following joyful 
words: ‘Fortune has come to us through 
Hitler. He is preparing for us a Poland 
without Jews.’ This was the tenor of the 
remarks made by many Poles. Most Poles 
used to walk through the streets during 
the Jew-hunt and openly jeered at our 
tragedy. The machinist Philip Neimko- 
wicz put out all his Jewish tenants. His 
neighbor Hirsch Hellmann, his daughter 
and his wife had hid, but he sought them 
out and wanted to deliver them into the 
hands of the Gestapo. They gave him 
two hundred dollars, and when he was 
not satisfied, they gave him all their 
jewelry they had hidden, before he let 
them alone. The photographer Kowalski 
and his two sons took part in the hunt 
of Jews and in the loot. They drove Jews 
to the Gestapo. Dr. Marian Krapinski, 
an old lawyer whose clients were almost 
all exclusively Jews and who was elected 
to the mayoralty several times with the 
help of Jewish votes, delivered his neigh- 
bor, old A. Bulid, with whom he had 
been on friendly relations, to the Gestapo. 
The Jew had hidden in the garden, but 
the lawyer ran out on the street and 
called the Gestapo to take the old Jew. 
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There were many more cases of direct 
help by Poles to the Gestapo, but not 
all names could be mentioned. I was told 
by Z. Taub, who had hid in the suburb 
of Moskaliwka, on a street entirely in- 
habited by Poles, that he saw out of his 
hiding place the hill where the rounded 
up Jews were taken and shot. The whole 
Polish population stood there, watching 
and expressing its joy at every shot 
which felled a Jew.” (From a Hebrew 
book entitled The Destruction of East 
Galician Jewry, Ichud, Tel-Aviv, May, 
1943). 

It is altogether superfluous to cite evi- 
dence to the effect that the Ukrainians 
took an active part in the massacres and 
in the pillaging—that fact is by now too 
well known. The author we have just 
quoted relates in detail how the Ukrain- 
ians killed all the Jews in the surround- 
ing villages, making a festive occasion of 
the massacre. 

To be sure, there were exceptions 
among the Poles and also among the 
Ukrainians, but those were unusual, rare 
cases of righteousness in a sea of wick- 
edness. . 

The question may now be asked: will 
a Jew returning to Kosow be able to 
distinguish between the guilty and the 
innocent? Will he not see in every 
Ukrainian and in every Pole the mur- 
derer of his wife, of his child, of his 
brother, of his sister? Will he not shud- 
der each time he passes by the garden 
of the mayor’s house from which the old 
man Bulid was dragged out at its owner’s 
instigation? Or each time he passes the 
hill where thousands of Jews were shot 
and buried and to which Polish and 
Ukrainian women came decked out in 
their Sunday clothes to enjoy the sight 
of the massacre? 

Let us now cite some more passages 
from letters which can introduce us into 
the sphere of experiences of the surviv- 
ors. Leibel Wacht from Narva, near 
Bialystok, writes to his relatives in Tel- 
Aviv that for two years he hid in the 
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barn of a non-Jew, coming out of it only 
when the Russians entered the town. He 
is broken down in health and is “afraid 
he may lose his mind” because of what 
he suffered and of what he has found 
in town. 

“In Narva,” he writes, he has not found 
anyone except its non-Jewish inhabitants. 
Nor did he find any Jews in Belsk. He 
heard there were “some sixty Jews left 
in Bialystok.” 

We can now see that there is an essen- 
tial difference between the after-effects 
today and the after-effects after the suf- 
ficiently terrible Ukrainian massacres of 
the years 1918-1921. In those years the 
Jewish communities, on the whole, re- 
mained intact. Thus, in Uman four to 
five hundred Jews were killed, but this 
was out of a total Jewish population of 
25,000. The survivors still had a Jewish 
community to live in, with its institu- 
tions and its distinctive milieu. The local 
Christian population was almost innocent, 
since the massacres were perpetrated by 
the Petlura soldiers. In Proskurov, where 
about 1,300 Jews were killed, the ma- 
jority of the Jews still survived, and the 
prayer-houses and institutions were, for 
the most part, still left untouched. But 
now any Jew who survived the massacre 
is likely to go mad with sheer loneliness, 
living among the murderers of his kith- 
and-kin. How is it possible to retain any 
balance while walking in a town where 
one has grown up among thousands of 
Jews of which not one is now left living? 
How can one walk through the streets of 
Vilna and not meet a single Jew? Or in 
Bialystok where only a few years ago 
there were whole streets where not a 
single non-Jew could be seen and where 
whole factories, with their owners and 
employees were all Jews—even if there 
are not 60 but all of 600 Jews in the city 
today? It is impossible to escape the feel- 
ing of desolation, of maddening loneli- 
ness among people most of whom had a 
part in the massacre. 

We must bring a few more quotations, 
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although we feel that our own nerves are 
beginning to give way and require a rest. 
Matilda Krenkel of Chorostow in Galicia, 
writes to her relatives, reporting that the 
Ukrainians murdered Jews. She gives a 
list of the surviving Jews each of whom is 
left alone in the world. “With us is Itche 
Goldplet—he is all alone; and Buzie Stein 
is also alone; Abraham Hayim Fefer is 
also left alone; Fanzia Golthirsch is also 
left alone; of all our relatives and friends 
none is left.” 


Personal and family bereavements add: 


to the sense of national bereavement and 
loneliness to intensify the tragedy. The 
inability to endure the place where one’s 
relatives and friends lie buried in un- 
marked graves is universal among the 
survivors. Unlike the terrible Ukrainian 
pogroms of the Russian Civil War when 
a fraction of the Jews was slaughtered, 
this time 90%, or even 99% of com- 
munities have been killed. What is left 
are the chips that flew when the woods 
of the Jewish forest were cut, and these 
chips feel terribly alone and forsaken in 
the world. 

Matilda Krenkel goes on: “When a 
pogrom took place the Gentiles rejoiced. 
They went over the Jewish houses pil- 
laging and when they found a Jew they 
turned him over to the Germans or to 
the Ukrainian militia.” The conclusion is 
natural and humanly understandable: 
How happy I should be to leave Chorost- 
kow! The town looks like a cemetery 
without Jews. I cannot endure looking 
at the Gentiles.” 

Here is a quotation from a letter which 
arrived from a purely Polish town, Biala 
Podliska, written by Mrs. Mine Blacharz. 
“What I am thinking of is how to leave 
as soon as possible this soil which I tread. 
I always think of the poor blood of my 
parents, sisters and brothers and relatives 
that was shed here. Every movement of 
theirs stands before my eyes like a living 
monument, hitting, pulling, calling. (All 
above quotations from the Forward, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1945, italics mine—J. L.) 
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A Jewish girl writes from Bystrice, in 
the Vilna district: 

“No Jews are left in our part. We walk 
around as if on a cemetery. At every 
footstep we see Jewish graves. We live in 
a time when every one of us must have 
a heart of iron, must grit his teeth and 
keep silent. That is our lot. I find it dif- 
ficult to write to you even these few 
words. My only desire now is to see you 
once before I die.” (Morning Journal, 
February 1, 1945.) 

I have many more letters before me, 
all of them full of one consuming desire 
—to escape that great Jewish cemetery 
where it is impossible to take a single 
step without treading on the bones of 
one’s kin or to meet a single person with- 
out seeing one’s father’s or brother’s 
killer. 

Another strong note in these letters 
which sometimes rings even louder is the 
desire for vengeance. A young Vilna Jew 
writes in Hebrew to his brother in Tel- 
Aviv: “I am all alone now, my dear 
ones are no longer among the living. How 
they suffered until they were put to death. 
In my veins the blood boils ceaselessly. 
I feel that I shall find no rest until I have 
taken proper vengeance. Every Jew must 
kill at least a hundred Germans. Of my 
own personal life I have already des- 
paired. I decided to live only for the sake 
of carrying out the idea of revenge” 
(Davar, January 16, 1945). 

A friend of the writer of the above 
letter, a member of the Polish Legion 
fighting with the Red Army writes, ap- 
parently expressing the sentiments of a 
whole group: 

“We have decided to avenge the inno- 
cent blood of our dear ones, to kill as 
many Germans as possible. You ‘can de- 
pend on us. S. has already opened up 
his account. He is serving in the light 
artillery and is taking part in the battle 
for Kovel. He sent hundreds of cannon 
balls at the heads of the enemies, and 
after the German lines were broken and 
they continued with their advance. 
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mountains of German corpses rose around 
them. That was only the beginning of the 
account . . . We shall devote our heart 
and soul to the destruction of the great- 
est possible number of Germans. We, the 
Jewish soldiers, have something to avenge. 
No people has suffered as we have. As 
we passed the towns of the Western 
Ukraine and of Poland hearing and see- 
ing the destruction, our hearts bled” 
(Davar, January 10, 1945). 

Since the last two letters were written 
in Hebrew, it follows that their authors 
are young Zionists brought up in the 
revolutionary atmosphere of the Labor 
Zionist groups where the harmony of na- 
tional and social ideals has reached its 
highest development and realization. 

It is hardly necessary to cite examples 
of the fraternal feelings the Jews have 
for Rumanians after the latter proved 
themselves to be more bestial than the 
Germans. It is enough to mention the re- 
port that Rumanian Jews called to the 
army insist on the formation of separate 
Jewish battalions so that they should not 
be compelled to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with men whose hands and feet are 
dipped in Jewish blood. Nor is it neces- 
sary to mention the Croats or even the 
Flemings in Belgium. 

One conclusion seems to me to be in- 
evitable for any normal human being. 
It is this: if we want the remnants of 
our fellow-Jews who survived the mas- 
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sacres and pogroms to have any chance 
to rehabilitate their lives, physically and 
mentally, we must rescue them from the 
places where they are doomed to be 
haunted by the spectres of their trage- 
dies. Furthermore, they must be brought 
into a society where the communal in- 
terests and the collective feeling and the 
national ideal are capable of absorbing 
the individual and of detaching him from 
the small and narrow world of his own 
memories and tragedies, and where the 
whole energy is concentrated on building 
a new national and social world. 


In the existing collective farms of Jew- 
ish Palestine we already have just such 
an environment which can serve as the 
best physical and psychic sanatorium for 
the surviving victims of the great holo- 
caust. It is enough to think of the mar- 
velous recuperation of the refugee chil- 
dren in Palestine who became active and 
creative members of the renascent Jew- 
ish nation, and to compare them with the 
thousand children who came from Ger- 
many to America where so little was 
done about their Jewish education. Only 
incurable demagogues could advocate 
leaving the Jewish orphans in France, 
Poland, Lithuania, or Latvia. They ought 
to be sent to Palestine where they are 
immediately introduced into an atmos- 
phere which seems to have been specially 
provided by a Supreme Power for those 
unfortunate children. 








Full Employment 


EXT TO WAR, mass unemployment 
N is the major scourge of our so- 

ciety. Like war, it is solely man- 
made. Nations that are not industrially 
developed do not suffer from it greatly. 
We know that an authoritarian govern- 
ment can get rid of this malady, even in 
a highly industrialized land. We know, 
too, that in peace our country has not 
been able to do so. Why not? Is it be- 
cause cyclical mass unemployment is in- 
evitable in a democratic, private enter- 
prise economy? Is periodic prolonged 
idleness the price we must pay for our 
industrial progress and for our essential 
liberties? 

A clear and convincing answer to 
these questions has been given by Sir 
William Beveridge in his latest book.* 
It is that if we will only do what is in- 
dicated, we can remove the blight of un- 
employment and still retain our present 
economic system. 


Beveridge has written a monumental 
work. He has searched and analyzed the 
relevant facts for the past century and 
a half of British history and the more 
recent history of our own country. Those 
facts conclusively establish that mass un- 
employment is cyclical, both in England 
and the United States, and that this con- 
dition is progressively becoming worse, 
especially in the United States. All of 
us remember the tragedy of the early 
nineteen thirties; and we remember also 
that in 1938 we were already headed for 
another depression. It was the war that 


* Full Employment in a Free Society, by Wil- 
liam H. Beveridge. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc. (pp. 429). $3.75. 


ina ay Society 


By PAUL G. ANNES 


put us all to work this time as in the 
year 1915. It is particularly the experi- 
ence of the last and the present war that 
gives us the clue to the solution. 

Everyone recognizes that unemploy- 
ment is not due to the lack of need or 
desire for more things. This demand is 
practically without limit. The limiting 
factor is chiefly the quantity of the ef- 
fective demand, that is, demand for things 
coupled with purchasing power. And so 
Beveridge sets it down that “the first 
condition of full employment is that total 
outlay should always be high enough to 
set up a demand for products of industry 
which cannot be satisfied without using 
the whole man-power of the country: 
only so can the number of vacant jobs be 
always as high as or higher than the num- 
ber of men looking for jobs.” (p. 29) 
[All italics appearing in this article are 
the reviewer’s. | 

Because in war this condition is met 
we have no unemployment, even though 
what is produced does not contribute to 
our immediate material satisfactions. In 
the past, only in war-time has the State, 
in order to meet the insatiable demands 
of the war machine, made huge outlays 
sufficient to engage the maximum labor 
resources of the nation. The essence of 
a policy of full employment involves set- 
ting up a long-term program of planned 
outlay directed by social priorities and 
designed to give stability and expansion 
to the economic system. Such a policy in 
its nature involves intelligent direction 
and planning by the State as the central 
organ of the nation, but does not neces- 
sarily involve the State in doing anything 
that it does not now do, and is entirely 
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consistent with the proposition that the 
State should do only that which it can 
do better than any local authority or 
private citizen acting individually or in 
combination. “The problem of maintaining 
demand on the productive resources of 
the country so that they are employed 
productively in meeting human needs 
arises whether industry itself is controlled 
by profit-seeking individuals or by public 
authorities.” (p. 37) This is a truth irre- 
spective of one’s view of the trend toward 
public ownership or control of any large 
portion of our economy. Beveridge’s pro- 
posals in fact preserve all the essential 
features of the present economic system. 

One proceeds from the assumption that 
if all that is produced were spent, that 
is, either consumed immediately or put 
into more permanent or capital goods, 
there would be no unemployment. The 
masses must either consume more or our 
economy must absorb a greater portion 
of our productive capacity in investment. 
The statistical evidence clearly demon- 
strates that the bulk of England’s savings, 
as of our country, comes from the rela- 
tively few with the larger incomes. It is 
this latter group which has amassed the 
capital wealth of both these countries. It 
must be recognized that what was thus 
saved was really a “spending,” only of a 
different kind. In that sense employment 
depends and can only depend on spend- 
ing, or outlay. The reason for periodic 
unemployment is that “there is not in 
the unplanned market economy anything 
that automatically keeps the total of 
spending of both kinds at the point of 
full employment, that is to say, high 
enough to employ all the available labour. 
Adequate total demand for labour in an 
unplanned market economy cannot be 
taken for granted,” for “decisions to save 
and decisions to invest are made by dif- 
ferent sets of people at different times 
and for different reasons and may thus 
get out of step.” (pp. 93-94) 

This incidentally brings up the thought, 
disturbing to some people, that “the so- 
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cial virtue of saving by one person de- 
pends on there being someone else who 
wishes to spend the savings . . . If neither 
the State nor anyone else is ready to 
spend savings, they are not a social... 
virtue. They may be no virtue at all... 
The savings that tend to produce depres- 
sion are the undistributed profits of com- 
panies and the large surpluses of a very 
limited class of owners of great wealth. 
The savings of most people are made for 
personal security; they merely postpone 
consumption; at any moment of time, 
while some are saving for future security, 
others are spending what they had saved 
in the past for this purpose and the two 
cancel out.” (pp. 95-96) 

The great merit of this outstading study 
is its confirmation through an inductive 
analysis of an enormous amount of avail- 
able data of the theoretical conclusion 
that “cyclical fluctuation of demand is not 
merely a possible but an inevitable fea- 
ture of an unplanned market economy, 
arising out of the methods by which in- 
come is distributed in the community and 
out of the relations between the indus- 
tries which make goods primarily for 
current consumption and the industries 
which make goods primarily for expand- 
ing the capital equipment of the country.” 
The problem then is who shall see to it 
and how—plan it, if you will—that the 
total demand for both kinds of goods shall 
be adequate to employ our total human 
resources. 

Mention should be made of another 
though minor, source of unemployment. 
This is misdirection of demand, due to 
the degree to which the labor market re- 
mains unorganized, and to the manner 
in which particular industries respond to 
demand. The author is of the opinion that 
it is on the whole better to move indus- 
tries to sources of labor than the other 
way around. As for the mobility of labor 
into new industries in response to changes 
in demand, he would limit the govern- 
ment’s activity in that respect to voca- 
tional guidance and direction of the 
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youth through the national employment 
system. There will always necessarily be 
less than perfect balancing between the 
demand for and supply of labor, due to 
“frictional” unemployment, variations in 
international trade, and certain other 
causes. Beveridge estimates that the total 
unemployment deriving from such causes 
ought not, in England, to exceed three per 
cent. For the United States this might 
very likely be higher, as much as five 
or six per cent—still a tolerable figure. 

But to return to the principal cause, 
“the chronic or recurrent deficiency of 
demand.” There are two approaches to 
the problem of full employment: the pur- 
chasing power of consumers must be in- 
creased or the total investment of the 
community must be stabilized. They are 
not alternatives; both approaches must 
be followed. The income of the commu- 
nity must be more equitably distributed; 
a larger portion must go to the masses 
who use their incomes almost entirely for 
immediate consumption. This can and 
must be done, and fits in with the fiscal 
needs of the nation to maintain a low 
interest rate. This is of equal necessity 
to rich and poor alike; our private en- 
terprise economy cannot be otherwise 
maintained without great hazard. At the 
same time the stabilization of investment 
must not be overlooked. The two add up 
to full employment. “Only the State can 
insure that . . . The State cannot escape 
ultimate responsibility for the general 
direction of outlay by reference to social 
priorities, however much it may be 
guided in its direction by the preferences 
expressed by citizens, in buying as well 
as in voting . . . It must adopt neither 
the consumption approach nor the invest- 
ment approach exclusively, but must be 
free to adjust policy according to circum- 
stances, over the whole range of possible 
subjects of spending.” (p. 187) 

To say that it is the responsibility of 
the State that the total oulay shall be 
adequate for full employment is not to 
say that it must all be public outlay, or 
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even that a large part of it must be un- 
dertaken directly by the State or by local 
authorities. “In a free society the greater 
part of the total outlay on which em- 
ployment depends will be the spending 
of their personal incomes by private 
citizens. In a society which preserves a 
large measure of private enterprise in 
industry, a substantial part of the total 
outlay will take the form of private busi- 
ness investment.” Of course, the State 
can and does influence the amount and 
direction of private spending by taxation 
and other forms of fiscal policy. 


If we are to have a national policy of 
full employment the State must achieve 
the objective of adequate total outlay 
through a complete change in national 
finance. It must adopt a new Budget, a 
“Human Budget.” The essence of this 
Human Budget is that it 


“is made with reference to available man-power, 
not to money . . . Man-power is a datum; it 
cannot be altered by State action; to take any- 
thing else as a datum and to try to fit use of 
man-power to it is to risk mass unemployment 
. . . after estimating how much, assuming full 
employment and under the taxation which he 
(the Minister in Charge) proposes, private citi- 
zens may be expected to lay out that year on 
consumption and private investment, he must 
propose for that year public outlay sufficient, 
with this estimated private outlay, to employ 
the whole man-power of the country, that is to 
say sufficient to make the assumption of full 
employment come true. This cardinal decision 
involves a break with the two main principles 
which have governed the State Budgets of the 
past; first, that State expenditure should be 
kept down to the minimum necessary to meet 
inescapable needs; second, that State income 
and expenditure should balance each year. Each 
of these principles was a byproduct of the as- 
sumption of full employment made by the 
classical theory of economics. So long as it is 
believed that there are economic forces which 
automatically ensure adequate effective demand 
for all the productive resources available, the 
State cannot prudently set out to use any of 
these resources for its own purposes without 
depriving private citizens of their use. But once 
the possibility of deficient private demand is 
admitted, the State, if it aims at full employ- 
ment, must be prepared at need to spend more 
than it takes away from the citizens by taxation, 
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in order to use the labour and other productive 
resources which would otherwise be wasted in 
unemployment.” (p. 136) 


Sir William shows both by general for- 
mulae and concrete examples the nature 
of the calculations that must be made. 
In the nature of things they cannot be 
made with exactness, but that does not 
vitiate their great practical usefulness. As 
the author says, “Calculations of this 
character are being made to-day in war. 
They can be developed and improved in 
peace. The important thing is the basic 
design—the taking of output capacity at 
full employment of our man-power as 
datum.” 

Having accepted the principle of budg- 
eting for full employment the Govern- 
ment must decide a number of questions, 
such as the extent to which it shall rely 
upon influencing private outlay, making 
public outlay itself, and dividing outlay 
between consumption and investment; as 
well as the very important question of 
what part of its outlay shall be provided 
by taxation and by borrowing. The basic 
rules suggested are simple and definite. 
“The first rule is that total outlay at all 
times must be sufficient for full employ- 
ment. This is a categorical imperative 
taking precedence over all other rules, 
and over-riding them if they are in con- 
flict with it. The second rule is that, sub- 
ject to this ever-riding categorical im- 
perative, outlay should be directed by 
regard to social priorities. The third rule 
is that subject both to the first and second 
rule, it is better to provide the means for 
outlay by taxing than by borrowing.” 
(p. 147) 

We need only accept the first rule as 
an absolute. With respect to the second 
and third, men may at any one time 
differ about the order and extent of so- 
cial priorities as well as about the best 
ratio of taxation to borrowing by the 
Government. As to the former, the au- 
thor suggests that “the right division be- 
tween the scope of the State and of the 
private citizens in this matter may well be 
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found in the application of the principle 
of a social minimum. In the total outlay 
directed to maintain full employment, 
priority is required for a minimum for all 
citizens of housing, health, education and 
nutrition, and a minimum of investment 
to raise the standard of life of future 
generations. The democratic state must 
be guided, and can safely be guided by 
social priorities up to that minimum. The 
scope for free action by the citizens is 
in spending above that minimum.” (p. 187) 

As to the latter, the recommendation 
is, at least for England, planned public 
outlay on a long term program, “financed 
as to current items from taxation and as 
to capital items by borrowing at progres- 
sively lower rates of interest, with a sub- 
stantial sinking fund.” The author goes on 
with a definite blue-print of the Human 
Budget for full employment, and there 
is an excellent Appendix by Mr. Nicholas 
Kaldor, setting out in great detail the 
calculations of such a budget for England 
during the post-war period. This Appen- 
dix is recommended particularly to all 
who may feel that the author’s program 
leads to wild deficit financing and bank- 
ruptcy. No such thing. Any reader of 
the book should become convinced of the 
fact. Similar calculations could be made 
for the United States and would undoubt- 
edly show that during the first years 
following the transition period after the 
war the Federal Treasury would have a 
surplus rather than a deficit. In other 
years the reverse would be necessary, to 
make good the Human Budget. 

It is to be expected that many in posi- 
tions of economic and political importance 
will object to this program, frequently 
out of sincere conviction. Beveridge has 
anticipated a good many of their objec- 
tions. Some have already been mentioned. 
There is no surrender involved of any 
essential liberties. There would under the 
plan be no interference with the free 
spending of private incomes; no compul- 
sory assignment to any particular task; 
no interference with collective bargain- 
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ing and the rights associated with it; no 
substantial narrowing of the sector of 
private enterprise, and then only to the 
minimum extent necessary for the para- 
mount objective of utilization of human 
resources. 

The author rejects the thought that his 
proposal would involve a great increase 
in the number of those on the public pay- 
roll. A full employment policy involves 
more public control over a limited num- 
ber of things and less control over the 
private lives of the people. He anticipates 
the loud wailing of some if the labor 
market is going to be always a seller’s 
market, as he urges. His answer is that 
it is right that it should be so, for labor 
is unlike any other commodity. He argues 
for the fundamental difference between 
the position of those who desire to sell 
their labor and all other sellers. It should 
be noted, however, that the condition of 
a permanent seller’s market in labor is 
not an indispensable condition for a pol- 
icy of full employment, and to the extent 
that at any time any change in such a 
condition is desired, the factors that con- 
trol employment can be shifted to achieve 
the desired result. Thus, if we will, we 
may produce enough unemployment to 
reverse the position of labor from a sell- 
er’s to a buyer’s market. The point is, it 
is a controllable condition. 

It is pleasant to say that out of the 
book there emerges the personality of the 
author, a fine and a sensitive human 
being. The man who wrote on the subject 
of employment in the first decade of this 
century humbly admits that he has 
learned from the world’s experience since 
then. He is not disturbed by the fear that 
given full employment mankind will lose 
the incentive to work. “It may be that 
cattle must be driven by fear. Men can 
and should be led by hope.” He answers 
likewise those who may object that his 
policy is a palliative which would ob- 
struct the way to fuller reforms like so- 
cialism or communism. His answer is 
simply that his policy does not interfere 
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with any reforms; his program is intended 
only to eliminate a great evil persistent 
in our economic system. Whether other 
fundamental changes in our society should 
or should not be undertaken is not within 
the purview of his study. We may re- 
member that Beveridge is the man who 
two years ago wrote the famous Report 
on Social Security for England. But let 
no one be frightened: in politics he is 
only a Liberal, not a Communist, nor 
even a Laborite. 

For us in America his work has great 
immediate value. With a record of unem- 
ployment in our country ranging from 
over ten per cent in the best years before 
the war to about twenty-five per cent 
during the worst part of that period, we 
have reason enough to be interested in 
the subject during the years ahead. The 
Murray Full Employment Bill now pend- 
ing in Congress aims at the very thing 
and in the very manner so masterfully 
presented by Beveridge. It provides for 
a National Budget to be submitted to 
Congress annually by the President, pre- 
pared by various Boards and Committees 
which shall represent all factors in our 
economy and of our State and local gov- 
ernments. It would be in the nature of 
an estimate resulting from a study of all 


_the pertinent facts already mentioned. To 


the extent that there would be indicated 
a deficiency of total outlay sufficient for 
full employment, the President would be 
charged with the duty of submitting rec- 
ommendations for making up the differ- 
ence. President Truman has strongly en- 
dorsed this legislation. It should have, 
along with legislation to implement the 
international organization of peace, top 
priority in our support of greatly needed 
Congressional action. It is therefore all 
the more important that men of good will 
of all political and economic persuasions 
should read and study Beveridge’s pro- 
posals. They will find the reading enjoy- 
able; the book has a light enough touch 
and much felicity of phrase. 

The subject is of the utmost importance. 
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This nation cannot continue to shilly- 
shally along as in the past and have its 
greatness marred, if not obliterated, by 
the impact of human misery produced 
by involuntary idleness. Prolonged un- 
employment devitalizes and demoralizes. 
Almost all that is ugly in our life stems 
from this terrible monster of the modern 
industrial system, but it need not be so. 
It must not come upon us again, this 
scramble for jobs, where each man stands 
in the way of his fellow-man. Out of it 
grow “hatred of foreigners, hatred of 
Jews, enmity between the sexes. Failure 
to use our productive powers is the source 
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of an interminable succession of evils. 
When that failure has been overcome, 
the way will be open to progress in unity 
without fear.” 

Our late and revered President knew 
this and said so. Back in 1938 he told 
Congress that “the liberty of a democracy 
is not safe if its business system does not 
provide employment and produce and 
distribute goods in such a way as to sus- 
tain an acceptable standard of living.” 
Few Americans will disagree with Bev- 
eridge, that “if full employment is not 
won and kept, no liberties are secure, for 
to many they will not seem worth while.” 


The violent racialism to be found in Europe today is a symptom of 


Europe’s exaggerated nationalism: it is an attempt to justify nationalism on 
a non-nationalist basis ... The cure for the racial mythology, with its accom- 
panying self-exaltation and persecution of others, which now besets Europe, 
is a reorientation of the nationalist ideal and, in the practical sphere, an 
abandonment of claims by nations to absolute sovereign rights. Meanwhile, 
however, science and the scientific spirit can do something by pointing out 
the biological realities of the ethnic situation and by refusing to lend her 
sanction to the absurdities and the horrors perpetrated in her name. Racialism 
is a myth, and a dangerous myth at that. It is a cloak for selfish economic 
aims which in their uncloaked nakedness would look ugly enough. And it is 
not scientifically grounded. The essence of science is the appeal to fact. 


Juan S. Huxtey and Atrrep C. Happon 











ry Serer a peviish S* thology 


I 


HE APPEARANCE of an anthology’ 
which purports to give “the essence 
of the Hebraic contribution to the 

world’s moral culture,” is always some- 
thing of an event; the event becomes 
especially noteworthy when the book is 
intended—as we are told—to be a com- 
panion volume to Lin Yutang’s The Wis- 
dom of China and India, and to have a 
permanent place in the Random House 
Lifetime Library, which includes Joyce’s 
Ulysses, Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past, the Dialogues of Plato, the Basic 
Works of Aristotle, The Greek Drama. 
The fact is that more than one reader 
will be more than usually moved by this 
extensive book which includes selections 
—to use the titles of its seven sections— 
from the Old Testament, Between the 
Testaments (Apocrypha, Sayings of the 
Fathers, Hillel, Philo, Josephus), The 
New Testament, The Talmudic Period 
(Mishna, Gemara, Midrash), Medieval 
Noon (Saadia, ibn Gabirol, Bahya, Judah 
ha-Levi, Maimonides), Medieval Night 
(Zohar, Karo, Spinoza, Luzzatto, the 
Bratzlaver, Hasidic tales), The Modern 
Period (Mendelssohn, Heine, Sholom 
Aleichem, Peretz, Bialik). The banquet 
is a rich one, and these are only a few 
of the materials which comprise it. 


On the other hand, the critical reader 
will find a great deal in the book to which 
to object. He will be puzzled, as one so 
often is in these matters, by the inclu- 
sions and omissions—why there is place, 
say, for Tibbonides, The Book of Delight, 
Al-Harizi, Ludwig Lewisohn, Jacob Klatz- 


1The Wisdom of Israel, edited by Lewis Browne. 
Random House, New York. 748 pp. $3.95. 
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kin, but not for Rashi, Moses ibn Ezra, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Joseph Albo, the 
poetry of Judah ha-Levi, the poetry of 
Heine, Zunz, Hess, Mendele Mocher Sef- 
orim, Herzl, Leo Baeck, Spire, Tsherni- 
chovsky, Buber, Hermann Cohen, Franz 
Rosenzweig. The critical reader will be 
bothered by the “snippets,” stueklach— 
twelve pages on Saadia, six on—ha-Levi, 
three on Sholom Aleichem, five on Peretz. 
He will be dismayed by the inadequacy 
of the scholarly equipment and editorial 
apparatus, with its inaccurate factual 
data and skimpy bibliographical sugges- 
tions. He is.likely to be irritated by 
Browne’s choice of the Smith-Goodspeed 
translation of the Bible, with its lack of 
poetry or music or eloquence, with its 
rendering of Leviticus 19.18 as “You must 

.. not bear a grudge against the mem- 
bers of your own race” (why not the 
more poetic and more accurate “children 
of thy people”?) —this “Jewish race” talk, 
especially egregious in these racist times, 
which Browne with apparent unconcern 
does nothing to emend in Philo (p. 135), 
Josephus (p. 139), Heine (pp. 616, 618). 

The clue to these weaknesses is to be 
found, for the most part, in Browne’s 
conception of the “wisdom” of Israel (p. 
xii). Finding difficulty in integrating the 
“profusion of meanings” of the Hebrew 
word for wisdom (hochma) which “can 
mean anything from divine insight to low 
cunning,” he is worse than absurd when 
he tries to show the mundane denotations 
of hochma. It does not mean, as he as- 
serts, merely skill in sewing in Exodus 
28.3, or skill in spinning in Exodus 35.25, 
but the skill of those who are “wise- 
hearted” in being “filled with the spirit 
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of wisdom” by God so that their work 
is, in essence and effect, consecrated and 
sanctified. Similarly in Genesis 41.33, 
hochma does not mean merely wise in 
“ruling a country,” but—as Pharoah says, 
seeing the implications as he looks at 
Joseph—“‘a man in whom the spirit of 


God is.” To be sure, the word may be. 


debased, as it is in Exodus 1.10; but this 
is because it is a dialectical term,—say, 
like the Greek techne, which may mean 
anything from a handicraft to art in the 
highest sense—and as a dialectical term, 
it may undergo a series of dialectical pro- 
gressions and regressions. 

So—after floundering with the word— 
Browne tries to derive a conception of 
hochma from wisdom literature—‘“most 
notably Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes.” 
He finds three outstanding characteristics 
of these books, the latter two character- 
istics being that they are “to an astound- 
ing degree universalistic,” and are “bare 
of what would ordinarily be called learn- 
ing”—science, history, law, or other fac- 
tual information. The first characteristic 
is that they are “singularly down to earth 
and practical,” with “no mysticism... , 
no metaphysics”; and though “full of 
pious references to God, their primary 
interest is clearly in man.” 

One wonders which book of wisdom 
Browne really has in mind. Surely he 
must be aware of Proverbs 2.5-6, 3.19, 
15.33, or (what is considered the climax 
by many) 9.10: the fear of the Lord—or, 
more Judaically, the reverence of the 
Eternal—is the beginning of wisdom. 
Browne must surely know in Job the 
magnificent twenty-eighth chapter, in 
which man is described as searching 
vainly for wisdom, only to conclude—in 
28.28, which Browne misinterprets as 
“serving the Lord”—‘Behold, the rever- 
ence of the Eternal, that is wisdom.” And 
finally, if Browne believes that Ecclesi- 
astes 12.13 (“Fear God and keep His 
commandments”) is so out of tone with 
the “cynicism” of the rest of the book 
that it must have been written by a 
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“pious editor,” what of the primacy of 
God in Ecclesiastes 2.26, 5.6 (“but fear 
thou God”), 7.18 ff., 8.12 ff. (“I know 
that it shall be well with them that fear 
God”)—so much so that the fear of God 
and His commandments is virtually the 
only thing that is not categorized as 
“havel havalim,” “vanity of vanities.” 

The result of Browne’s misunderstand- 
ing of the concept of hochma and its role 
in the books of wisdom is to make much 
of his book bare of mysticism, meta- 
physics, and theology, to be sure, bare of 
learning—and finally, bare of wisdom. 
Thus Saadia’s Sefer Emunot Vedeot is 
described as having, for laymen, “little 
meaning now, fumbling as it does with 
metaphysical problems which have long 
since lost their urgency.” The late me- 
dieval period becomes one in which the 
quantity of literary output “remained as 
prodigious as ever, but the quality fell 
off appallingly. The bulk of the writings 
merely rehashed what had been written 
before . . .” Hasidism is linked not at 
all with its Jewish origins (as in G. 
Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mys- 
ticism), but with “strikingly similar 
movements (which) were just then 
sweeping through much of Christendom 
... And—to conclude this dirge—Rabbi 
Luria and the Vilner Gaon are repre- 
sented by selections which are scarcely 
typical; Spinoza is presented without the 
background of anything remotely resem- 
bling a philosophic system; a selection 
from Maimonides’ Yad on health is given 
once (pp. 428-432) and then again in 
almost exactly the same words, as if the 
editor were not aware of the repetition, 
under practices of Orthodox Judaism 
(pp. 708-711). 

But one cannot conclude—not yet. Lib- 
eral or “Reform” Judaism, as Browne 
would have it—or as others might prefer 
to put it, Reform or “Liberal” Judaism— 
is described as having been set back on 
its heels by world events, so that “its 
leaders are becoming theologically less 
and less liberal, and ritually more and 
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more Jewish. The regression has not gone 
far as yet, and it is meeting considerable 
resistance. Nevertheless it is almost cer- 
tain to win out if the current reactionary 
trend of the world goes much further.” 
Less liberal, more Jewish—a distinction 
which some conscientious anti-Semite 
would do well to study. 


The fact is that the book is a sad spec- 
tacle, without sufficient learning or wis- 
dom or understanding. See what I mean? 
Browne is lost, for to him the world is 
not so much This Believing World as 
a disbelieving world—and after all, he 
is writing about a people who have al- 
ways had belief, hochma based on faith 
and trust. It won’t do. How odd of 
Browne, that he should have thought that 
it would. 


II 


The deficiencies of this sort of book 
suggest by implication at least some of 
the criteria which are necessary in order 
that an effective and high-grade anthol- 
ogy can be produced. 


First, publishers had better give up the 
idea of trying to make a Jewish anthology 
a one-man job. It cannot be done—at 
least, so far it has not been done. If the 
work is to be reasonably thorough, it 
must be the product of an editorial staff 
consisting of scholars, critics, poets of 
relevant backgrounds, who can bring to 
the work a variety of skills and insights— 
a staff consisting of, say, Leo W. Schwarz, 
Horace M. Kallen, Solomon Goldman, 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, Louis Ginzberg, 
Salo W. Baron, Cecil Roth, Milton Stein- 
berg, Simon Halkin, Nahum Glatzer, 
Maurice Samuel, Meyer Waxman, Philip 
Rahv, Lionel Trilling, Delmore Schwartz, 
Louis Finkelstein—and others, a good 
many others. Such a staff would com- 
bine an intimate knowledge of, and a 
reverence for, the great Hebrew literary 
masterpieces, together with a sufficient 
independence of aesthetic judgment to 
evaluate these masterpieces objectively 
and, in the best sense of the term, crit- 
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ically. Nothing ought to be spared in 
money or effort to get the best skills for 
the supervisory work, as well as for the 
more particular functions dealing with 
writers or periods. 

The anthology must be rather exten- 
sive. Omissions and lacunae are inevit- 
able, but the work will have a chance to 
be reasonably complete if it consists of 
two volumes of 1500 pages each—a total 
of 3000 pages in the large Random House 
volumes. The usual procedure is, of 
course, very different. For example, the 
three anthologies edited by Leo W. 
Schwarz—The Jewish Caraven, A Golden 
Treasury of Jewish Literature, Memoirs 
of My People—consist, respectively, of 
765, 806, and 589 pages; one could add 
to these the 391 pages of Maurice 
Samuel’s edition of Edmond Fleg’s, The 
Jewish Anthology, and still have enough 
room, before reaching 3,000 pages, for 
3/5 of Browne’s book. Yet such volumes 
are by no means uncommon in other 
fields; we have all seen collections of 
English and American literature consist- 
ing of 1,500 double-column pages. The 
same quantitative practice must obtain 
in the collections of Jewish materials, 


_which go back a good deal farther—and 


further—than Beowulf. 

The selections should be organized in 
a chronological sequence. Too often, the 
novice in Jewish literature turns to, say, 
the Schwarz anthology, A Golden Treas- 
ury of Jewish Literature, and easily be- 
comes confused. He may start, at the be- 
ginning of the book, with Albert Halper, 
Irving Fineman, Michael Gold, and find 
himself (on pages 550 and following) 
with Isaiah, Jeremiah, ibn Gabirol, ibn 
Ezra. Through a chronological sequence, 
an anthology would give its readers a 
conception of the sequential development 
of Jewish thought, and of the role played 
by particular Jewish thinkers at particu- 
lar times. 

Who would be included in such a col- 
lection, and—to take the opposite side 
of the same coin—who would be ex- 
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cluded? Browne includes “only those au- 
thors who are directly linked with Israel’s 
own intellectual heritage,” . . . who are 
“steeped in Israel’s spirit, or at the very 
least familiar with Israel’s lore”; he ex- 
cludes authors who, “though nominally 
in Israel, . . . were not culturally of Is- 
rael”—e.g., Marx, Disraeli, Lassalle, Lieb- 
knecht, Bergson, Freud, Trotsky, Einstein. 
On the other hand, Cecil Roth—in the 
preface to his study, The Jewish Con- 
tribution to Civilization—defines his sub- 
ject very differently: “My use of the term 
‘Jew’ in the following pages . . . denotes 
a person whose immediate ancestors pro- 
fessed the Jewish religion.” The result 
of this broader definition is that Roth 
feels perfectly free to discuss the contri- 
butions of Marx, Disraeli, and the rest 
as part of the Jewish contribution to 
world culture. In many ways, Roth’s ap- 
proach is psychologically, sociologically, 
and culturally more sound; it would ap- 
pear that there ought to be a place in a 
Jewish anthology for the writings of a 
Freud or a Bergson, and it is hard to see 
why Browne lumps Einstein with Trotsky 
and Marx. 

As a matter of fact, I would go a bit 
further and suggest that an anthology 
ought to include, wherever feasible, a 
selection from or (perhaps more fre- 
quently) a reference to outstanding works 
which are products of the Jewish impress 
on civilization, even if these works come 
out of another period or are written by 
non-Jews. The collection would be con- 
siderably enriched by an extensive dis- 
cussion of materials like the Essais of 
Montaigne, Milton’s Paradise Lost (in- 
fluence of Rashi and the Zohar), Brown- 
ing’s Rabbi Ben Ezra and Jochanan 
Hakkadosh, Joyce’s Ulysses, Proust’s Re- 
membrance of Things Past. For example, 
Jay B. Hubbell’s anthology, American 
Life in Literature (Harper, 1936, 1513 
double-column pages) contains non-Amer- 
ican materials on the Colonial period by 
Michael Drayton, Ben Jonson, Words- 
worth, Defoe, Goldsmith; on the Revolu- 
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tionary period, by Janet Scaw and Ten- 
nyson; on the rise of the American nation 
by Thomas Moore, Coleridge, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Goethe—and so 
on. As was indicated previously, it would 
not be necessary to include entire selec- 
tions by non-Jews, but it might be well 
to have fairly extensive analyses of those 
aspects of their work which are relevant 
to the history of Jewish culture. 

Moreover, the anthology should con- 
tain reference, wherever relevant, to the 
kindred arts of each period—music, paint- 
ing, architecture, and the like—by Jews 
and non-Jews, with examples here and 
there as illustrative additions to the text. 
This sort of thing was done recently in 
an anthology of comparative literature, 
Writers of the Western World, edited by 
Addison Hibbard (Houghton Mifflin, 1942, 
1,261 double-column pages), which con- 
tains for each period attractive illustra- 
tidns of painting, architecture, sculpture; 
and lists of phonograph records on the 
music of each period, with concise anno- 
tations and catalogue numbers. The idea 
is a good one and ought to be tried. 

My main grievance with most anthol- 
ogies is with “snippets.” What can the 
average English-speaking reader know 
about Jewish literature from reading the 
anthologies by Schwarz or Fleg-Samuel 
or Browne, with their three pages on 
this author and five on that—with poor 
Peretz represented, almost without excep- 
tion, by one story, “If Not Higher,” or 
(as Browne and Samuel prefer) “The 
Rabbi of Nemirov.” Here again Jewish 
anthologies are behind those in other 
fields. Such a book as Literary Masters 
of England, edited by Nelson S. Bushnell, 
Paul M. Fulcher, and Warner Taylor 
(Farrar & Rinehart, 1936, 1,150 double- 
column pages) gives 35 pages to Chaucer, 
40 to Spenser, 57 to Milton, 66 to Tenny- 
son. The admirable collection, Major 
American Writers, edited by Howard 
Mumford Jones and Ernest E. Leisy 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1935, 1,521 pages) 
similarly gives 72 pages to Franklin, 113 
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pages to Emerson, 91 to Hawthorne, 74 
to Holmes, 89 to Whitman. And in the 
field of comparative literature, where 
“snippets” are the worst menaces, seri- 
ous readers have been attracted to An 
Anthology of World Literature, edited by 
Philo M. Buck, Jr. (Macmillan, 1940, 
1,133 double-column pages), which has 
77 pages on Homer, 30 on Virgil, 52 on 
Dante, 44 on Montaigne, 55 on Cervantes, 
50 on Moliére, 66 on Goethe. 

How different all this is from a Jewish 
anthology like Browne’s with its three 
pages on Philo, six on Josephus, twelve 
on Saadia, six on Mendelssohn, ten on 
Heine. It is significant that one gets some- 
thing of the taste or feel of particular 
thinkers in the book only when Browne 
gives them a little extra room, as in the 
case of ibn Gabirol (22 pages), Bahya 
ibn Pakuda (23 pages), Maimonides (37 
pages), Spinoza (20 pages). Yet even this 
is still a far cry from the Bushnell- 
Fulcher-Taylor or Jones-Leisy or Philo 
Buck approach, a proper adaptation of 
which would necessitate the allocation of 
75-100 pages to each of such items as 
the Apocrypha, Mishna, Gemara, Mid- 
rash, Saadia, ibn Gabirol, ha-Levi, Rashi, 
Maimonides, Zohar, Karo, Spinoza, Men- 
delssohn, Heine, Sholom Aleichem, Per- 
etz, Bialik. , 

The editorial apparatus should be much 
fuller and more systematic than it is in 
existing Jewish anthologies. The material 
in Browne is as skimpy as it can get 
away with; what it lacks in thoroughness 
and scholarship, it makes up for in chat- 
tiness. But the apparatus is not more 
helpful in the Fleg-Samuel anthology. 
Even the anthologies by Leo W. Schwarz 
are in a curious state of confusion in this 
respect. In The Jewish Caravan, each 
section has an introduction, and biograph- 
ical notes for each of the authors are 
given at the end of the book; the same 
technique is used in A Golden Treasury 
of Jewish Literature. The third book, 
Memoirs of My People, has no introduc- 
tion for each section, but has biographi- 
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cal notes before each selection, and at 
the end of the book, bibliographical sug- 
gestions on the source of the selection 
and on further reading. 


What is needed is a fusing of the above 
techniques, with some adaptation of what 
is done by anthologies in the non-Jewish 
field—say, an anthology like the Jones- 
Leisy. One would then have an introduc- 
tion to each section, describing the major 
trends of the period and “placing” the 
major works in the period; rather com- 
plete biographical and _ bibliographical 
data for each author; an evaluation of 
the author; rather thorough notes (his- 
torical, bibliographical, philosophic, liter- 
ary) on each selection; detailed explana- 
tory notes at the bottom of the page; and 
chronological tables, general bibliograph- 
ical and miscellaneous material, and more 
extensive notes at the back of the book. 


It goes without saying that these vol- 
umes: ought to be attractive in format, 
choice of type-face, arrangement of text 
on the page, arrangement of illustrations, 
and the like; for example, the kind of 
bookmaking that has been done by 
Schocken, Fischer, Panthéon, Knopf. As 
much as possible, the artistic work should 
have an awareness of, and be sensitive 
to Jewish motifs, at the same time taking 
care to avoid any pseudo-neo-Hebraic 
eccentricity. A Jewish anthology ought 
to be a work of art in its format just as 
it is a work of art with respect to its 
contents—the kind of artistic combination 
found in Maurice Samuel’s superb book, 
The World of Sholom Aleichem, except 
that there ought to be a more appropri- 
ately Hebraic equivalent of the high- 
grade typography and design of a W. A. 
Dwiggins. 

And for whom is such an anthology 
intended? Is it meant to be a textbook? 
Is it intended for the average reader, the 
man on the street? I would say that what 
seems to be needed and what I have been 
trying to describe is an anthology with 
sufficient editorial apparatus and fullness 
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of materials to justify its use as a text- 
book in Jewish schools, study circles, 
community centers, and in large-minded 
colleges and universities; and at the same 
time, with sufficient literary and artistic 
merit to ensure its popularity outside of 
academic circles. 

Can it be done? 

It cannot be done by one editor, or 
two, or three. There must be a staff of 
highly qualified people such as I have 
mentioned who are ready to undertake 
the task as a service (not gratuitous, let 
me say quickly) to the Jewish community. 

It cannot be done by “planning small.” 


Our Fighting Navy 
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The time has come to see what kind of 
anthology our best minds can produce if 
they have 3000 pages and plenty of re- 
sources to work with. No “snippets.” 

It cannot be done with haphazard or 
irresponsible financing. The financing 
should be sound and thoroughly planned 
in all its details—oh, yes, and the bro- 
chures and descriptive matter, as well 
as the fund-raising, should be (pray God) 
on the same high plane as the tenor of 
the whole project. 

Can it be done? I think so, but I cannot 
be absolutely sure. Of one thing, though, 
I am absolutely sure. It ought to be done. 





RupOLPH WEISENBORN 
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RECENT ARTICLE in THE CHICAGO 

A ize Forum, “The Jewish Book,” 
by Jacob S. Minkin, raised some 
interesting questions and some even more 
interesting answers to a rather perplex- 
ing problem. Briefly stated, the question 
was: “What is a Jewish book?” Despite 
Mr. Minkin’s apparent erudition, how- 
ever, it seems to the writer that he has 
failed in his objective at the very outset. 
In common with almost everyone in the 
world, Mr. Minkin has made no distinc- 
tion between those who worship in the 
Jewish faith and those who happen to 
have been born of Jewish parentage but 
do not practise Judaism. The time has 
come when the distinction should be made 
—and not only in terms of literature. The 
non-Jewish world constantly makes the 
same error, and thus provides excellent 
ammunition for professional anti-Semites. 

In a recent advertisement in the New 
York newspapers a Jewish organization 
attempted to make this distinction clear. 
It defined a Jew as one who believes in 
the religion of Judaism; and it defined 
a Hebrew as one who is born into a 
specific ethnic group. Thus all Americans 
who are born of Jewish parentage are 
American-Hebrews, but not necessarily 
American-Jews (unless, of course, they 
believe in Judaism). 

It is undeniably true that the world 
makes no distinction between Jews and 
Hebrews. It is far more convenient to 
lump all those of Hebrew birth into the 
category of Jews. It is part of the stigma 
subconsciously created by non-Jews; and 
it is also part of the defense-mechanism 
subconsciously resorted to by many Jews. 
The non-Jew, consciously or subcon- 
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sciously anti-Semitic, finds it very con- 
venient to have recourse to such labels; 
and the Jew, who is hounded by the 
world, can console himself in the reflected 
glory of a fellow-Hebrew. 

The distinction so seldom is made that 
even so erudite a writer as Mr. Minkin 
falls into the trap, and entitles his article 
“The Jewish Book.” Throughout, he 
makes reference to various writers of 
Hebrew derivation as Jews. although 
some of them are apostates, some are 
atheists, and certainly not all. are be- 
lievers in Judaism. Even though it is 
most unlikely that the world will soon 
learn to make the distinction, for the 
purposes of literary criticism we should 
do so. 

The necessity for making the distinc- 
tion becomes clear when we consider the 
work of various modern writers. In Euro- 
pean letters we may mention such names 
as Marcel Proust, Jacob Wassermann, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, Robert Henriques, 
Ilya Ehrenbourg, Stefan Zweig, Arnold 
Zweig, André Maurois, Franz Werfel, and 
others. What have these writers in com- 
mon? Very little except that they all 
happen to be of Jewish ancestry. Are 
they “Jewish” writers? Hardly. Only 
those who subscribe to the unscientific 
“race” theories of the Nazis would con- 
sider them all as Jews. Rather, these 
writers consider themselves as French, 
German, English, Austrian, or of what- 
ever nationality they happen to be. They 
do not write either in Yiddish or Hebrew, 
but usually in their native tongue, nor 
are their books as a rule concerned pri- 
marily with Jews. Quite the contrary, 
usually they take their own countrymen 
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and their own country for subject matter. 
True enough, occasionally they may 
write about Jews in their proper per- 
spective, but they do not write about 
Jews exclusively. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the Nazis, the entire world came 
to know these artists as representative 
writers of their respective countries. 

Now let us turn to a number of books 
written by American writers of Hebrew 
derivation. Sweepings, by Lester Cohen. 
Haunch, Paunch, and Jowl, by Samuel 
Ornitz. Jews Without Money, by Michael 
Gold. A Jew In Love, by Ben Hecht. The 
Old Bunch, by Meyer Levin. The Foun- 
dry, by Albert Halper. The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan, by Leonard Q. Ross (Leo 
Rosten). Thunder Over The Bronx, by 
Arthur Kober. The Island Within, by 
Ludwig Lewisohn. Summer In Williams- 
burg, by Daniel Fuchs. Imperial City, 
by Elmer Rice. Blessed is the Man, by 
Louis Zara. I Can Get It For You Whole- 
sale, by Jerome Weidman. The short 
stories of Irwin Shaw. The play, Awake 
and Sing, by Clifford Odets. The various 
novels and plays of Edna Ferber, and her 
remarkable autobiography. 

We have mentioned only some of the 
more memorable works—yet how many 
can truly be called “Jewish books,” or, for 
that matter, “American-Jewish” books? 
Even if we accept Mr. Minkin’s defini- 
tion that “the Jewish book is one written 
by Jews in a manner to reveal the na- 
tional spirit and Jewish consciousness of 
the writer,” how many works by Ameri- 
can writers of Hebrew derivation can 
rightfully be termed “Jewish books?” 
And it is in keeping with our American 
way of life that this be so, for is this not 
indeed the quintessence of the melting 
pot? Do we not expect American writers, 
no matter what their derivation, to be- 
come American writers and not hyphen- 
ated-American writers? Do we refer to 
William Saroyan as an Armenian-Ameri- 
can writer? Do we refer to John Fante 
as an Italian-American writer? Do we 
refer to James T. Farrell as an Irish- 
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American writer? No, we refer to them 
as American writers even though their 
work deals with hyphenated-Americans 
(viz. Americans who are immigrants or 
those who still retain or are influenced 
by the traditional customs of other lands). 
Similarly, we do not refer to the native- 
American John Steinbeck as a hyphen- 
ated-American when he deals with the 
paisanos of Monterey, nor do we refer 
to the white Marc Connelly as a Negro- 
American writer when he writes a play 
such as Green Pastures. 

To expect American writers of Hebrew 
derivation to react to their environment 
in a manner different from their con- 
temporaries would be tantamount to con- 
fining them to a cultural ghetto. When 
an S. N. Behrman or Samson Raphaelson, 
for instance, writes a drawing room 
comedy dealing exclusively with non- 
Jews does this mean that he is renounc- 
ing his birthright? No, it merely signifies 
his awareness to problems or people who 
happen to be non-Jewish. If we had the 
right to expect American-Jewish or 
American-Hebrew writers to confine 
themselves to Jewish subjects we would 
also demand that artists in other fields 
do likewise. Thus, Eddie Cantor, Jack 
Benny, Bert Lahr, Al Jolson, Fannie 
Brice, and a host of other comedians of 
Jewish ancestry would use only Jewish 
material. An obvious absurdity—and one 
which would do incalculable harm to all 
American Jews! 

Nevertheless, it can be said that these 
actors, just as their contemporaries in 
American writing, show the Jewish in- 
fluence, or, at any rate, the Hebraic in- 
fluence. This influence, however, usually 
is so subtle that it defies detection. It is 
the end-product of the American melting- 
pot, which, within a generation or two, 
so diminishes the foreign strain that it 
is almost unrecognizable. It is axiomatic 
that each ethnic group has contributed 
to American life and culture, and that 
each is a spoke in the big wheel. We rec- 
ognize, for example, that Jews and Ne- 
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groes have contributed much to American 
jazz, but it would be a ridiculous con- 
tention—even a Fascist one—to argue 
that jazz is Negro-Jewish. What of the 
Cole Porters and Billy Hills of American 
jazz? Certainly they are not Jews nor 
Negroes—and there are many more of 
them! 

To return to the field of modern Amer- 
ican literature, we may apply this cri- 
terion in reverse. I Can Get It For You 
Wholesale is no less an American work 
than Babbitt. Thunder Over The Bronx 
is no less an American work than Tor- 
tilla Flat. Awake and Sing is no less an 
American work than Winterset. Rather 
than feeling an iota of “shame and hu- 
miliation . . . that, at least, in the Eng- 
lish language there are not many books” 
which fulfil Mr. Minkin’s definition of 
a “Jewish book,” we should view this 
state of affairs with a sense of pride and 
appreciation for great achievement. From 
the ghettos and persecutions of Europe 
have come Jewish immigrants of every 
land, speaking every language, bringing 
with them the mixed culture of their 
native countries together with the tradi- 
tions, culture, and religion of the Jew. 
Their sons and daughters—if not, in fact, 
themselves—have become so well-assimi- 
lated that, despite any limitations imposed 
upon them by native prejudice, despite 
any limitations imposed upon them by 
age-old restrictions, they have produced 
literary works which are truly and char- 
acteristically American. The non-Jew— 
yes, even the anti-Semite—cannot help 
granting an at-least begrudging note of 
approval in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence. 

The question naturally arises whether 
it is desirable that we have a “Jewish 
book” which falls within the confines of 
Mr. Minkin’s definition. Do we want liter- 
ary works which “reveal the national 
spirit and Jewish consciousness of the 
writer?” In respect to American Jews or 
American Hebrews, when we use the 
phrase “national spirit” how is it possible 
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to think in terms other than American, 
for is not America their country? And, 
insofar as “Jewish consciousness” is con- 
cerned, does not the word “Jewish” re- 
fer to a particular religion, just as the 
word “Catholic” refers to a specific creed? 

Now, in respect to American writers of 
Jewish derivation (or Hebrew-Ameri- 
cans, if you wish), it is true that many 
of them no longer are Jews—that is, those 
who believe in the religion of Judaism. 
But irreligion is a characteristic of writ- 
ers in general, and of the entire intelli- 
gentsia, for that matter. Let us face the 
facts squarely: Most writers, if not out- 
right agnostics or atheists, are, at the 
very least, antagonistic or indifferent to 
formal religion. This is a condition which 
has prevailed for centuries, and in itself 
is no great cause for alarm. One who 
takes to the writer’s craft, whether as 
a means of earning a living or merely as 
an avocation, at once sets himself apart 
from other men. It is part of the writer’s 
function to be critical as well as repor- 
torial and interpretative, and many a 
great work has been written by a rebel- 
lious spirit. Is it not to this quality that 
we owe Gulliver’s Travels, Candide, The 
Way of All Flesh, Penguin Island, and 
so many other bitterly critical works 
dealing with the human animal and his 
society? 

In applying the test of Jewishness to 
a literary work, it seems to the writer 
that this is determined largely by the 
religious factor—viz. that a Jewish book 
reflects the ideals of Judaism, a religion. 
And, if this be true, then undoubtedly 
there are few “Jewish books” written in 
English. This in itself is no calamity, nor 
cause for despair. How many works of 
fiction can be said to be “Protestant 
books?” And who, for that matter, uses 
such a term in America? Are we not 
straying dangerously close to some sort 
of inverse fascism when we resort to 
such terminology as “Jewish book?” If 
we are to use the term at all, perhaps it 
is best that it be used only in reference 
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to works written in Yiddish, which is 
popularly known as “Jewish;” and works 
written in Hebrew would then be referred 
to as “Hebrew books” since they are writ- 
ten in that language. Unless, of course, 
we are willing to designate all those books 
which deal sympathetically with Jewish 
problems as “Jewish books.” If that were 
the case, then we would be forced to in- 
clude such a worthy book as Earth and 
High Heaven in the category of “Jewish 
books,” even though it was written by a 
non-Jew. Similarly, a book such as 
Strange Fruit would be considered a “Ne- 
gro book,” although it was written by 
a white. To such absurdities we are re- 
duced if we insist upon the usage of such 
terminology. 

When we do resort to such terminology, 
moreover, we play right into the hands 
of the anti-Semites, the fascists, the 
hate-mongers, the ultra-nationalists. How 
they love to call this and that Jewish? 
Yes, Jewish music, Jewish art, Jewish 
movies, Jewish books! And how do these 
Nazis-in-American-clothing use the ap- 
pellation? As synonymous with every- 
thing they profess to hate! Thus the word 
“Jewish” becomes attached to the words 
“communist” and “Wall Street bankers;” 
“free masonry” and “atheism;” “agnos- 
ticism” and “socialism;” “international- 
ism” and “pacifism.” No matter how ir- 
rational it may seem to the politically 
enlightened, there are people ignorant, 
prejudiced, gullible enough to believe 
such nonsense. Because there are a num- 
ber of Jewish agents, writers, directors, 
and producers in Hollywood, there are 
those who are quite willing to swallow 
the specious words, “The evil influence 
of Hollywood-Jewish films,” although 
much evidence can be adduced to prove 
that Hollywood actually is controlled fi- 
nancially by banks whose boards of di- 
rectors are not composed of Jews; and 
that while there are a number of Jews 
prominent in Hollywood itself they by 
no means constitute a majority having 
an organized strangle-hold upon the mov- 
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ing picture industry. But if there are 
people stupid enough to consider such a 
newspaper as The New York Times a 
“Jewish newspaper” because its owner- 
ship happens to rest in the hands of a 
Jewish family, think what it means for 
the anti-Semites to have such a conveni- 
ent label as “Jewish book!” Any book 
with which they happen to disagree will 
then become a “Jewish book.” Even 
though the book happens to reflect a com- 
munist viewpoint—and communism, of 
course, is incompatible with Judaism as 
it is with all religions—it will then be 
labeled a “Jewish book.” What fine am- 
munition for our native fascists! 

It has been the habit of fascists—par- 
ticularly the Nazis, who used it as a 
propaganda weapon against their arch 
rivals, the communists—to throw up to 
the world’s face the fact that Karl Marx 
was a Jew. In other words, “the Jew- 
Communist, Karl Marx.” Notice the con- 
tradiction of those two words, please. 
“Jew” and “Communist.” If one is a Jew 
(viz. a believer in the religion of Juda- 
ism) how can one be a communist (viz. 
one who subscribes to the materialistic 
view of everything)? And vice versa. 
Yet, the world persists in falsely labeling 
everyone of Jewish parentage or Hebrew 
birth as “Jews.” Evidently, there is some- 
thing wrong with such a state of affairs, 
and just as obviously the fault lies in 
improper terminology. If the world could 
be taught to distinguish properly between 
Jews as those who practise Judaism (but 
not necessarily are Hebrews), and He- 
brews as those who happen to have been 
born into a particular ethnic group, a 
good deal of confusion would soon be 
ended. No longer would such terms as 
“Jewish free masonry,” “Jewish interna- 
tional bankers,” “Jewish communists,” 
“Jewish films,” “Jewish books,” find un- 
questioning ears. But certainly if we our- 
selves persist in using such terminology, 
we cannot hope that the gentile world 
will desist in such usage. 

Furthermore, when we use the term 
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“Jewish book” we are apt to fall into 
another trap, and that is narrow sectar- 
ianism. Do we wish to restrict our range 
of thought to a Jewish world only? Do 
we want a return to the ghetto, cultur- 
ally speaking? Do we wish to judge every 
literary work with an eye to whether or 
not it falls into the category of “Jewish 
book,” as the communists apply the test 
of dialectical-materialism to all works of 
art? Are we going to insist that Ameri- 
can writers who happen to be of Hebrew 
extraction write only such works as are 
deemed “Jewish books?” 

If this were the case, then the Jews 
of America certainly would fall into the 
category of a minority group, a status to 
which only fascists would attempt to 
relegate them, for one of the character- 
istics of a minority group is a literature 
of protest. This salient fact is indelibly 
impressed upon one when one reads the 
Negro press. Therein almost everything 
under the sun is “angled” to emphasize 
the fact that the Negro is a persecuted 
citizen—and, it may be added, with not 
a little justification. Sometimes, one gets 
the same feeling when reading various 
Jewish periodicals, but not to the same 
degree as in the Negro press. The reason 
for this, of course, is that the Negro hap- 
pens to be the most persecuted, the most 
frequent victim of discrimination, in the 
country. Discrimination and persecution 
exist elsewhere, as we know, as Japa- 
nese-Americans, Mexican-Americans, and 
many others bear witness. Yet, generally 
speaking, persecution of Jews is far less 
severe than of those falling clearly into 
the category of a minority group; and 
American Jews, with their many schisms, 
on the whole are far less integrated than, 
for example, the Catholics, who, although 
also victims of discrimination, are not 
properly considered a minority group. 
Moreover, if it were true that the Jews 
in America fell into the category of a 
minority group as a result of innumerable 
and unsurmountable obstacles to their 
progress (which certainly is true of the 
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Negroes), then surely the work of Amer- 
ican writers of Hebrew extraction would 
reflect this quality almost exclusively. 
American Jewry would then undoubtedly 
produce its Richard Wrights and other 
writers of protest. ; 

Fortunately, American writers of He- 
brew extraction have not been forced into 
such narrowness of purpose, nor have 
they allowed the world to restrict the 
range of their interests. Quite properly, 
as writers they have chosen to depict: and 
interpret what they see about them; and 
as Americans they have largely been in- 
terested in America. It is this that causes 
an Edna Ferber, for example, to’ write 
novels replete with Americana (read her 
superb autobiography, however, and learn 
how intensely proud she is to be a Jew!) 
It is this that causes a Howard Fast to 
concern himself with the history and 
destiny of his country. It is this that 
causes an Irving Stone to range from Jack 
London to General Fremont. It is this 
that produced the novels of Waldo Frank. 
It is this that caused such writers as 
Michael Gold, Samuel Ornitz, Meyer 
Levin, Daniel Fuchs, Clifford Odets, and 
others to write their stories and plays 
about Jews while their American con- 
temporaries were writing about slum 
Irish, Southern sharecroppers, Boston 
Brahmins, Harlem negroes, Arkies and 
Okies and paisanos, Key West rum run- 
ners and Wisconsin villagers, Greenwich 
Village rebels and small town Babbitts. 

To sum up, then, it would seem far 
wiser if the term “Jewish book,” as ap- 
plied to works written in English, were 
to be dropped altogether since it has 
caused so much confusion already. If the 
term “Jewish book” is to be used at all, 
it seems reasonable that it apply only to 
such works as are written in Yiddish, 
or, as it is popularly called, “Jewish.” 
By avoiding the term “Jewish book,” as 
applied to works written in English, we 
shall also avoid many pitfalls. At the 
same time, we shall be serving notice 
upon the world that we, at least, are not 
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confusing the word “Jew” with the word 
“Hebrew.” Finally, in desisting from the 
usage of the term “Jewish book” or “Jew- 
ish writer” or even “American-Jewish 
writer,” we shall be consistent with the 
example already set us by a host of 
American writers of Hebrew derivation. 
Wisely, in their work they set themselves 
the task of interpreting their own coun- 
try, America. It is an America wherein 
religion plays a part, but not an all-im- 
portant one. It is an America wherein 
immigrants have played a tremendous 
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réle in every field, but it is also an Amer- 
ica which scrambles all people in its huge 
melting pot, leaving little trace of the 
alloy in the finished metal. 

Let us freely accept the fact that our 
writers of Hebrew extraction are above 
all Americans, and not limit their achieve- 
ment by attaching extra labels to them. 
Let us accept the fact that, insofar as 
America is concerned, the “Jewish book” 
is a myth, that there are only American 
books written by American writers—and 
they are amongst the world’s best! 


In the darkest times of the Middle Ages, when Asiatic clouds had gathered 
darkly over Europe, it was Jewish free-thinkers, scholars, and physicians who 
upheld the banner of enlightenment and of intellectual independence under 
the severest personal sufferings, and defended Europe and Asia: we owe it 
not least to their efforts that a more natural, more reasonable, at all events 
un-mythical, explanation of the world was finally able to get the upper hand 
once more, and that the link of culture which now unites us with the enlight- 
enment of Greco-Roman antiquity has remained unbroken. If Christianity 
has done everything to orientalize the Occident, Judaism has assisted in 
occidentalizing it anew; which, in a certain sense, is equivalent to making 
Europe’s mission and history a continuation of that of Greece. 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 
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She Pies 


rs. RorHMAN parted the stiffly 
M starched red-dotted curtains. The 

clothes on the line had assumed 
frozen defiant attitudes. A rime of frost 
enhanced the needlework insertion on 
two corsetcovers and trimmed the petri- 
fied seats of long underpants. The rime, 
she observed with some pride, was no 
whiter than her clothes. 


On the line below hers, Mrs. Rothman 
counted twenty diapers and eight baby 
shirts. Every day twenty diapers for Mrs. 
Stein’s twins. Nothing was too good for 
them. 


Two floors below, the line was peppered 
with rigid men’s socks. Beyond the socks 
there also followed a wrapper with a fan 
design, a red wool circular shawl, four 
pin-checked half aprons. Washing clothes 
and feeding four boys and cleaning the 
house and standing at a fruitstand all 
day. Mrs. Rothman gently swayed her 
whole body from her hips twice. She felt 
embarrassment at the thought of her own 
leisurely life. Only a line of clothes this 
morning, a little shopping with two mar- 
ket baskets, the kitchen floor and the 
bathroom scrubbed, and the cooking. 


A bubbling sound came from the pot 
on the stove. She buttoned the top button 
of the dark blue men’s sweater she wore 
under her striped apron and opened the 
window a crack as the polished window- 
pane began to mist over. Then she lifted 
the lid from the soup pot and smelled the 
fragrance of the barley-and-bean soup. 
The baking sweet potatoes pervaded the 
air and Mrs. Rothman opened the stove 
door and skirmished lightly with them. 


Then she stepped carefully over the 
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newspapers neatly spread on the floor to 
protect the newly scrubbed boards. From 
the glassed-in cupboard, she removed a 
brown-paper-covered note book. A loose 
sheet of lined paper was inside. It was 
folded as the children of the IB folded 
their spelling sheets. First in half the 
wide way, then in half the long way, and 
once more the long way. Flattened out, it 
made eight narrow columns. In the first 
column was written in a round even 
hand IN. Under it BIN, DIN, FIN, KIN, 
PIN, TIN, WIN. At the head of the second 
column, Mrs. Rothman now wrote care- 
fully and roundly BIN, beneath it another 
BIN, and went on down the column writ- 
ing BINs. She said the word as she wrote 
it and thought at once of how it could be 
used. “Small like a lima bin,” she thought. 

She cramped her large reddened fingers 
around the pencil and applied herself to 
the third column. She had filled the en- 
tire sheet and was beginning to copy the 
list of words into the notebook when she 
heard a hissing sound from the stove. 
She hurried to the boiling pot and with 
her bare hands moved it by a series of 
pushes and pulls onto a stovelid farther 
from the place where the stove glowed 
with heat. With a curled iron handle she 
removed the reddest stovelid, reached 
into the pail of coal with a handshovel 
and put the heaped shovelful onto the 
hot embers, then replaced the stovelid and 
glanced at the clock. 

It was five minutes past three. She 
took an apple out of a bowl, washed and 
polished it, and set it on the kitchen table 
and moved the enormous white enameled 
kettle onto the glowing stovelid. A lazy 
vapor began to escape at once. Then she 
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picked up her notebook and laid it in 
the cupboard. 

She set out a tumbler and put two 
cubes of sugar in it, then poured it nearly 
full of the boiling water and added a 
little already-made tea out of a tiny tea- 
pot. It colored the hot water pale saffron. 

The bell rasped slowly. It was a bell 
that had to be turned like a key instead 
of pushed or pulled, and it made the larg- 
est amount of noise for its size of any 
bell you could have for a door. A quarter 
turn was enough to rouse the whole 
household from deepest sleep, but a full 
turn around was like the fire engine bell. 
It was placed fairly high on the door, and 
it faltered now because Lena reached it 
only by standing on tiptoes and pushing 
four fingers against it. 

Mrs. Rothman with firm step and walk- 
ing only on the spread newspapers strode 
to the door down the long dark hallway. 

“So early?” Mrs. Rothman frowned 
deeply at her daughter and looked at her 
as if upon a repulsive sight. Mrs. Roth- 
man was aware that if Lena had been 
a few minutes later she would have died 
a thousand deaths. 

Lena looked shyly at her mother un- 
derstanding the frown, translating it at 
once into the tenderness it hid. 

“Look, Momma,” Lena said running 
ahead of her into the kitchen. She held 
out a book. It was a thin quarto volume. 
A horse’s head in color occupied the front 
cover. 

“Block Beety,” Mrs. Rothman read, 
holding it as though it were breakable. 
“Block —” she began again, not alto- 
gether satisfied. 

“Black Beauty,’ the teacher said,” 
Lena slid her finger along the horse’s 
ears and down his nose. “She gave it 
to me.” 

“Gave it to you? To keep it?” Again 
Mrs. Rothman turned on her child her 
fierce frown of tenderness. “Let’s see the 
hands.” 

But instead of showing her hands, Lena 
ran and washed them. When she returned 
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a pan of milk had been heated and Mrs. 
Rothman poured into the glass of saffron 
water enough milk to color it an opal- 
escent pink. She stirred it. 

“And what was for writing today? 
Drink the tea with milk.” 

“The AT family,” Lena said, laying 
Black Beauty beside her tea. 

“The AT family?” Mrs. Rothman picked 
up the book with a swooping gesture, 
laid it on the oak-grained icebox, and 
reached in the cupboard for a white pa- 
per bag. She slit the side of it, flattened 
it out, folded down the top and bottom 
to fit the size of the book. “Tell me what 
is the AT family.” 

“At, bat, cat, sat, that way,” Lena said. 

Mrs. Rothman. nodded. “I'll make a 
spelling paper. You'll show me the AT 
family, and I'll make a paper like for the 
IN family.” 

Lena agreed. Then having finished her 
tea, she began on the apple while stand- 
ing on her toes to reach for her book, 
now covered in the slightly wrinkled 
white paper bag. 

But Mrs. Rothman put her large hands 
over it. “Not when you are eating. You 
want to make spots?” 

Mrs. Rothman pushed the book farther 
back on the icebox, rinsed the tea glass, 
dried it till it shone, set it on a shelf that 
had a starched white pleated ruffle tacked 
to it. In Mrs. Rothman’s kitchen every 
shelf and the black iron sink as well wore 
stiffly starchced white pleated skirts. 

Then she said, “We'll go next door.” 
Mrs. Rothman temporarily removed the 
paper cover from Black Beauty. “Come, 
we'll show the book to Mrs. Wiener.” 
With a ring of keys in her hand and the 
book, Mrs. Rothman went down the hall- 
way with Lena. Outside the door Lena 
ran ahead and turned Mrs. Wiener’s bell 
a full half turn. It was placed somewhat 
lower than her own. 

The door was opened by Herman. 

“Momma’s home?” inquired Mrs. Roth- 
man. Lena had already disappeared into 
the Wiener flat. 








THE PRIZE 


“Yessir, yessir, three bags full,” said 
Herman, flinging the door in Mrs. Roth- 
man’s face, but Mrs. Rothman had ex- 
pected this move. Her hands caught the 
flung door. 

“Come in, come in, Mrs. Rothman,” 
called Mrs. Wiener who also wore a dark 
blue men’s sweater under her apron. “I’m 
just putting on the soup.” 

Mrs. Rothman held up the book. 

“What is that?” Mrs. Wiener inquired. 


“A prize! A book!” Mrs. Rothman 
smiled showing strong white teeth. She 
glistened with joy—even the black cur- 
tains of hair on either side of the straight 
center part on her head shone, and her 
cheeks were apple red. “A prize. Lena 
brought it. Her teacher gave it to her. 
Black Beauty is the name. About a horse.” 

“A horse? What kind of a horse?” 

“Who knows what kind of a horse. We 
will read it and we will find out.” 

“Who will read it?” 


Mrs. Rothman patiently explained. 
“When I will learn the AT family and 
the IN family and the here family and 
the there family, then I will read it and 
I will tell you.” This last was so subtle 
a remark that even Mrs. Rothman did 
not see its import for a minute. Mrs. 
Wiener would never read it, it implied, 
but she, Mrs. Rothman, was at least be- 
ginning to learn to read. But Mrs. Wiener 
shamed her the next moment with her 
generosity. 

“Like day and night, your child and 
mine. Mine only brings home notes. Every 
day notes, notes, notes. Who knows what 
it says in the notes!” 

Mrs. Rothman watched Mrs. Wiener 
throw the barley into the soup and put 
the lid on. 

“No beans?” She remembered the writ- 
ing lesson pleasantly. She could write that 
easily, the whole sentence, the no also. 

“Just last week I saw here beans,” Mrs. 
Wiener stooped and looked without hope 
into the dim disorder of a low cupboard. 
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Mrs. Rothman said nothing but turned 
abruptly and went out of the door, slam- 
ming it even. 

Mrs. Wiener did not look alarmed. And 
she was right, for in a moment the bell 
clanged a full turn almost and Herman 
and Lena ran from the frontroom to ad- 
mit Mrs. Rothman again, now bearing a 
cup of dried lima beans, newly washed. 

Mrs. Wiener shook her head disapprov- 
ingly in gratitude. She threw the beans 
in after the barley, and reminded Mrs. 
Rothman, “And a potato from yesterday, 
and an egg from Tuesday.” 


“A use egg,” Mrs. Rothman modified, 
and delicately changed the subject, “A 
soup is better with a few beans.” 

Herman was examining Black Beauty 
that Mrs. Rothman had laid down on the 
table. Lena watched him. He too followed 
the line of the horse’s nose with his finger. 

“Your hands clean?” Lena asked. 

“Nope.” 

Mrs. Rothman took the book away from 
him. 

“It’s a prize,” Mrs. Wiener informed 
her son, “from Lena’s teacher, for being 
smart.” 

Lena looked at her mother fixedly. 
“Momma,” she began— 

“For being smart, and you are a big 
dope, Herman,” his mother said. 

“It’s just for a number,” Lena said. 

Mrs. Rothman looked silently at Lena. 
“What do you mean for a number?” she 
inquired in consternation. 

“The end of the term Miss Regan picks 
out a number so everybody with perfect 
attendance gets a chance so I guessed 
the lucky number.” 

“All right, all right,” Mrs. Wiener said, 
“to pick out a right number you have to 
be also smart.” 

“Herman told me to say number 7,” 
Lena said. 

“It’s my lucky number,” Herman said, 
“but I didn’t have no perfect attendance. 
I play hooky. Lena don’t.” 

“Lucky numbers he knows but the 
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numbers in the homework ask him,” Mrs. 
Wiener suggested. 

“Come, Lena,” Mrs. Rothman said, but 
Lena saw that her mother was not look- 
ing at her. Instead she was turning on 
Herman her fierce look of tenderness. 
“It’s time for homework, Lena,” she said. 
“You'll do homework and I will look what 
you are doing.” 

“Soon you'll be a regular Yankee,” 
Mrs. Wiener remarked. 

“Yes, yes,” Mrs. Rothman said with a 
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deep sigh, a sigh that meant the way is 
long and weary and I stumble often but 
my determination is as great as America 
is wide and as deep as my love for Lena.” 
She held out the book at arm’s length. 
“Just look, Mrs. Wiener, like a real horse. 
Well, good-by. Herman, be a good boy.” 

“Smart and good and isn’t playing 
hookys every other day,” Mrs. Wiener 
said softly, bending over the barley-and- 
bean soup. “Good-by, Mrs. Rothman, 
good-by.” 


What grieved me most was not the Arabic opposition to the Zionist enter- 


prise . 


. . but the fact that the insinuations of the oily-tongued spokesman 


of the Arabic feudal order were being accepted at their face value by certain 
of my journalistic colleagues—men who subsequently cried out their indig- 
nation in books, not over the slaughter of Jewish scholars and little Jewish 
children, the wanton destruction of agricultural colonies, the uprooting of 
eucalyptus forests and the general terrorism of bands of savage hoodlums 
directed against an essentially peaceful community, but over the “injustice” 
of Zionism’s indirect interference with the absolute hegemony of a small 
group of Arabic landlords who kept their mass of destitute peasants on a 
level comparable only with that of chattel slaves and just a little above that 
of the beast of the field. 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 











Ronnie Rolland cmd the Jewish Sn 


I 


T IS NOT always given to men to see 
| their ideals and efforts of a lifetime 

fulfiled. The tragedies of a Cromwell 
and Napoleon who established empires 
only to see them crumble are no greater 
than those of a Lenin, Roosevelt, and 
Romain Rolland who drew blueprints of 
liberties and freedoms and left them as 
inheritances to a struggling world. For 
Romain Rolland, not once but thrice, had 
seen his monumental thesis of a great 
France and a great Germany living to- 
gether in amity, in mutual admiration 
and achievement smashed to bits by a 
rampant militarism, and an alliance of 
Vichy and Himmler replace one of uni- 
versal brotherhood. He lived to see 
France liberated from the fascists, but 
his death, on December 30, 1944, in a 
concentration camp, deprived France of 
one of her ablest fighters for a new de- 
mocracy, and robbed the world of a tire- 
less exponent of a lasting peace. 


Moreover, it is seldom given to men of 
letters to be mentioned along with great 
political figures. Yet if the repressed na- 
tions and the persecuted minorities of 
our world were to select a representa- 
tive at the conference table, dedicated to 
the proposition of human rights, they 
would have had no better servant than 
Romain Rolland. His is the study of ar- 
tistic growth, beginning with a declara- 
tion of the value of the individual soul 
in his earlier works, up to and beyond 
his pacifist position during World War I, 
and his declaration of the independence 
of the human mind, and the establish- 
ment of universal justice in the post-war 
world. As he matured, as the struggles 
of the twentieth century intensified bit- 
terly with each decade, Rolland grew 
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from the retiring esoteric youth of the 
turn of the century, immersed in Tols- 
toyan concepts, to the defense of Gandhi 
and the passive resisters, and then to the 
outspoken socialist of the thirties, leader 
of the League of International Writers 
against War and Fascism, supporting the 
Popular Front and the Spanish Loyalists, 
and denouncing until incarcerated, the 
ravages of Hitlerism and the betrayal of 
France. 

If Rolland’s life is divided into three 
distinct periods, the musicologist and 
dramatist, the novelist, and the polemicist, 
we can clearly discern his interest in and 
changing attitudes towards the Jewish 
character. This is no arbitrary division, 
since Rolland, unlike many French writ- 
ers who often engage in various fields 
simultaneously, or leave one for the other 
gradually, broke sharply and abruptly 
from one form to another. He never for- 
sook his belief adopted in his youth from 
Tolstoy that authorship was a mission, 
and the author an apostle of truth, but 
the contents of his sermons changed 
radically during the time between the 
Dreyfus Affair and the invasion of Poland. 

Born in Clamency, France, in 1868, 
Rolland attended school in the small 
town, and then, like many promising pro- 
vincial students left for Paris to attend 
the Ecole Normale. There, in addition 
to his study of philosophy and music, 
Rolland also attended lectures in history, 
and became the protege of his history 
professor, Gabriel Monod, friend and 
pupil of the liberal thinker, Michelet. 
Monod invited young Rolland to his 
home at Versailles, which had become a 
salon of the liberal figures of the time. 
Monod’s wife was the daughter of Alex- 
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ander Herzen, the Russian Nihilist. Also 
in the circle, was Herzen’s second wife, 
Malwida von Meysenburg who had shared 
the persecutions of her husband, as well 
as having herself been exiled from Ger- 
many to London, where at different 
times she had harbored the revolutionary 
Wagner, Louis Blanc, Mazzini, and Gari- 
baldi. Included among the members of 
this broad-minded and conscientious group 
were a number of distinguished Jews, 
educators, writers, and jurists, who emi- 
nently represented their race in France. 


When the Dreyfus Affair burst over 
the country, Rolland did not join actively 
with his colleagues in protesting the in- 
nocence of Dreyfus. Monod who had al- 
ways decried the rising horror of French 
anti-Semitism became one of the heroes 
of the campaign. Charles Peguy, spiritual 
leader of the younger French writers and 
idealists, in whose obscure magazine, 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Rolland was 
later to publish Jean Christophe serially 
from 1904 to 1912, coauthored political 
pamphlets with Bernard Lazare. The 
voices of Anatol France and Emile Zola 
counterbalanced the reactionary press 
and the vitriolic Edouard Drumond who 
for years had been filling the French 
imagination with horrific myths of Jew- 
ish occult powers. 

Rolland did not plead in the courts 
nor petition at the chancellories. His in- 
terest in the controversy was expressed 
in the last play of a trilogy written at 
that time, devoted to the moral problems 
of the French Revolution. In The Wolves 
(Les Loups), Rolland, under the pseud- 
onym St. Just, extracted the moral es- 
sence of the Dreyfus Affair in terms of 
a situation occurring during the battles 
of 1794, in which a decision must be 
made by loyal Frenchmen between father- 
land and justice. In the two earlier plays, 
dealing with Danton and Robespierre, we 
have high-minded men who are compelled 
by the nature of their position to sacrifice 
honor to expediency. In The Wolves, we 
have the obverse of the same tragedy. 
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Here is depicted a member of the revo- 
lutionary forces who would rather sacri- 
fice himself than the law, expressing 
Rolland’s point of view that one single act 
of injustice makes the entire world unjust. 


The Wolves was one of a series of plays 
which Rolland had written expressly for 
his Theatre for the People, a project 
which he had long had in mind, dedicated 
to the writing and presentation of dramas 
with a message for the masses. It was 
presented May 18, 1896 during the height 
of the Dreyfus agitation and was con- 
sidered by some as a political demon- 
stration. Among the audience sat three 
key men of the Dreyfus defense, Zola, 
Scheurer-Kestner, and Picquart. How 
they must have understood the irony of 
the central theme of the parable, stated 
by the character Quesne: “My name and 
my conscience may be soiled, but the 
Patrie must be saved,” an attack on a 
military and political clique who would 
rather detain Dreyfus on Devil’s Island 
than admit the possibility of error. 

The production of The Wolves marked 
the extent to which Rolland permitted 
himself to become embroiled in the in- 
trigues of the two factions. To a cause 
which split the country violently in two, 
his first duty, Rolland declared, was “to 
save the light of intelligence, which 
fanatics on either side were forgetting 
in their quarrels.” The more definitely 
the Dreyfusards became allied with the 
freemasons, the anti-clericalists, and the 
laboring classes who now joined in the 
fight for a re-trial of the sentenced Jew- 
ish officer, the more estranged Rolland 
became. As the defenders gained ground, 
they sloughed their ideals for political 
gain. To Rolland, steeped in the mysticism 
of Tolstoy, this was the crisis of an un- 
happy and pathetic generation. Given an 
opportunity to manifest their love for 
truth and justice, after their first hour 
of victory the petitioners marketed their 
ideals for votes and precincts. In the 
play Danton, Rolland used his experi- 
ences of the affair to express the idea 
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that the genuine strength of an idea “sub- 
sists only during its non-fulfillment.” 

The test of an artist is growth, and we 
find later that Romain Rolland revised 
entirely his estimate of the spiritual value 
of the Dreyfus Affair, and renounced 
completely his previous “untouchable” 
attitude of self-righteous neutrality. As 
early as eleven years afterwards, in his 
book on Tolstoy, Rolland redirected his 
attention to the Affair. In discussing 
Tolstoy’s hatred of “moral epidemics,” 
Rolland quotes Tolstoy’s opinion of the 
most recent of these “contagious di- 
seases,” the Dreyfus Affair: “It was not 
until some years had passed that men 
awoke from their hypnosis, and under- 
stood that they could not possibly know 
whether Dreyfus was guilty or not, and 
that each of them had other interests 
more important and more immediate than 
the Affaire Dreyfus.” Rolland, already 
then, castigates his master’s “disdainful 
indifference to L’Affaire Dreyfus,” and 
suggests a change in his “do-nothing” 
policy. 

Thirty years later, in the prologue to 
his collection of articles, I Will Not Rest, 
Rolland refers to the masters of French 
literature of his younger days, Daudet, 
Goncourt, and others who scoffed at po- 
litical questions and believed that “art 
alone was their concern and their duty. 
And though the passions of the Dreyfus 
affair tore them for a moment out of this 
detachment—this is not the place to ana- 
lyze the unusual reasons, not all of them 
rational, for their participation in the 
struggle—they made haste to dive back 
into it.” Forty years is a long time over 
which to recall one’s own swan-dive into 
detachment, and besides, Rolland was no 
longer the young mystic in a spiritual 
monastery, but an uncompromising per- 
sona non grata to the fascists, without and 
within the borders of France. 


II 
Rolland’s relation with the Monad cir- 
cle, and his reaction to the Dreyfus affair 
were only the beginnings of his preoccu- 
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pation with the character of the Jew in 
France after the establishment of the 
third republic, and in Europe, generally, 
during the last half century. For within 
the panoramic framework of his novel, 
Jean Christophe, and the cycle form in 
which it was cast, it was impossible for 
Rolland to escape the ubiquitous Jew in 
the kaleidoscope of Europe. 


Jean Christophe is both a fictional 
biography of musical genius based on cer- 
tain experiences of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Hugo Wolf, as well as a 
study, more annotative than creative, of 
European culture during the two dec- 
ades before and after 1900, the same per- 
iod to which Proust turned his artistic 
gifts and sensitive pen, and which, more 
recently, has been effectively dissected 
by Robert Briffault and Upton Sinclair. 
More than a biography, Jean Christophe 
is a critical estimate of significant phases 
of pre-war European culture, and an 
analysis of social tendencies of the time. 
Both themes are concurrent, but are 
loosely used conjunctively, often with in- 
artistic effect, which gives the two ele- 
ments a degree of independence incon- 
sistent with the unity of material desired 
in great works of art. This awkward con- 
struction is further abetted by Rolland’s 
total disregard for the unity of time. The 
life of Christophe and the milieu of mod- 
ern history seldom synchronize. At the 
beginning of book five, about 1909, Jean 
Christophe has just fled Germany before 
appearing for military service. He is 
probably twenty years old. In book eight, 
he is described as being ten years older 
but it is only 1910. In the last volume, 
fifteen years have elapsed, yet the his- 
torical setting is 1911. 


We may therefore assume that Rol- 
land’s use of the social scene at any given 
moment is probably not related to any 
given year, but to the general scene of 
the early twentieth century. And since 
the characters do not change during this 
time, we may also assume that although 
they are strongly individualized, they are 
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more likely than not to represent some 
particular view or opinion, especially in 
volumes two and three, where the inter- 
est is directed less at Jean Christophe and 
more to the social setting. This is espe- 
cially true of the secondary characters 
of the book, like Lorchen, the peasant 
girl in whose physical defense he must 
leave Germany, and the greater number 
of figures of Jewish descent, who move 
on the fringes of Jean Christophe’s life, 
but do not contribute to his important 
experiences, nor influence his major de- 
cisions. They are, in the main, convenient 
devices for the continuance of the narra- 
tive, rather than intrinsic characters like 
Antoinette, Oliver, Gottfried, Sabine, and 
Grazia. 


Jean Christophe’s first narrated exper- 
ience with Jews is in Book III of the first 
volume, entitled Revolt. It is noteworthy 
that Jews neither enter nor are referred 
to by name in Christophe’s formative 
years of childhood, in “Dawn and Youth,” 
which occupy the first four hundred 
pages of the trilogy. When he is invited 
to the home of Franz Mannheim, his 
newly found ally in his revolt from Ger- 
man formalism in music and traditional 
obstinancy to reform, 


It was the first time that he had been in a 
Jew’s house. Although there were many Jews 
in the little town, and although they played an 
important part in its life by reason of their 
wealth, cohesion, and intelligence, they lived a 
little apart. There were always rooted preju- 
dices in the minds of the people and a secret 
hostility that was credulous and _ injurious 
against them. Christophe’s family shared these 
prejudices. His grandfather did not love Jews: 
but the irony of fate had decreed that his two 
best pupils should be of the race—(one had 
become a composer, the other a famous vir- 
tuoso): . .. As for his mother, she was not 
sure that she was not committing a sin when 
she went to cook for them . . . She thought 
that it was unnecessary to believe everything 
bad that was said about the Jews, but that it 
was better and more proper to keep themselves 
to themselves, the Jews on their side, the 
Christians on theirs. 


Rolland, however, is not always fastidi- 
ous in his dramatic unity. Earlier in 
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Christophe’s childhood, his mother had 
taken him along to a Baron’s house where 
she had been engaged to cook. The child 
feels beaten from the moment he enters 
the household. He is compelled to sit in 
the kitchen. He must bow to the mistress 
and show her respect with the subserv- 
ience proper to a hireling. He suffers 
upon hearing his mother called familiarly 
by her Christian name, Louisa. He is 
permitted to play with the two privileged 
children of the house, and is the butt of 
their malicious tricks. One bruises him- 
self, and Jean bears the blame. Adding 
insult to injury, his mother scolds and 
buffets him in public. The child will never 
forget his humiliation. The family is not 
identified, but from Rolland’s later des- 
cription of certain Jewish attitudes, and 
the statement that Louisa had been hired 
by Jewish families, it seems probable that 
the family was Jewish. 

Franz Mannheim was a member of a 
circle of German-Jewish youth with pre- 
tenses to intelligence and posing as icon- 
oclasts, engaged at the moment in publish- 
ing a “little” review, flirting with letters 
for the sake of swaggering about as giant- 
killers, and startling the citizenry of the 
town, probably Bonn, from the inoffen- 
sive passivity of their middle age. 

With the exception of Waldhaus, they were 
all Jews and all very rich: Mannheim was the 
son of a banker: Mai the son of the manager 
of a metallurgical establishment; and Ehren- 
feld’s father was a great jeweler. Their fathers 
belonged to the older generation of Jews, in- 
dustrious and acquisitive, attached to the spirit 
of their race, building their fortunes with keen 


energy, and enjoying their energy much more 
than their fortunes. 

Waldhaus took a delight in surrounding him- 
self with Jews in the Review which he edited, 
to rouse the indignation of his family, who were 
very anti-Semite, and to prove his own freedom 
of mind to himself. 


With a critical eye, Rolland further 
observes that 


in the little town they were, as the Jews are 
everywhere and always—by the mere fact of 
their difference of race which for centuries has 
isolated them and sharpened their faculty for 
making observation—they were the most ad- 
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vanced in mind, the most sensible of the ab- 
surdity of its moldy institutions and decrepit 
thought. Only, as their character was less free 
than their intelligence, it did not help them, 
while they mocked, from trying rather to turn 
those institutions and ideas to account than to 
reform them. 

Despite these apparent vices, and the 
imbedded native and familial antipathy, 
Christophe, becoming more and more iso- 
lated from the life about him, “the old 
Germans, all the romantic idiots with 
their rancid thoughts, their sloppy emo- 
tion, their senile reiteration,” permits him- 
self to become adopted by this artistic alien 
crew as the music critic of the magazine. 

At the dinner at the Mannheims’, he 
learns not only about the German Jews, 
and their young men, but also of the 
Madonnas of the race. “From the first 
moment, Christophe had eyes only for 
Judith Mannheim,” the sister of his new 
friend. “She seemed to give revelation 
of a strong race, and in the mold of that 
race, roughly thrown together, were man- 
ifold incongruous elements, of doubtful 
and unequal quality, beautiful and vulgar 
at the same time .. . It was the soul of 
Israel that he saw in her sad and burn- 
ing eyes.” 

Rolland attributes Jean Christophe’s 
not falling in love with Judith because 
of the nearness of his last escapade with 
Ada, a seamstress. Be that as it may, 
Christophe although “conscious of a virile 
desire, clear and cold, which strired in 
him brutally, indiscreetly,” preferred to 
be the friend than the lover. He was in- 
trigued with her nevertheless, more. for 
her intelligence (“she was the first in- 
telligent woman he had met”) than for 
her “incongruous” beauty. She had the 
rare ability to make him talk about him- 
self, to play the piano, to reveal his 
thoughts, his designs, his desires. She was 
imperious, playful, and aimed at having 
Christophe deliver himself to her. She 
did not understand him beyond a certain 
point. She understood his criticism and 
his struggle but was horrified that his 
state of revolt was not merely a pose, 


but sincere and active, and might lead to 
deeds which would alienate everyone 
from him, even his patron, the Duke. 

She showed herself as she was: much more 
German, and average German than she seemed 
to be at first ... The Jews are quite errone- 
ously reproached with not belonging to any 
nation and with forming from one end of 
Europe to the other a homogeneous people im- 
pervious to the influence of the different races 
with which they have pitched their tents. In 
reality there is no race which more easily takes 
on the impress of the country through which 
it passes: and if there are many characteristics 
in common between a French Jew and a Ger- 
man Jew, there are many more different char- 
acteristics derived from their new country, of 
which with incredible rapidity they assimilate 
the habits of mind: more the habits than the 
mind, indeed. 


Christophe now discovers that his high 
hopes for succour and assistance from the 
Jews in his fight will come to naught. 
They have taken an oath to defend the 
habits and prejudices of the people among 
whom they live, and resist even more 
fiercely than the natives themselves any 
attempt at reforming the institutions in 
which they have taken root. They have 
augmented their own natural weakness 
with the weaknesses of the rest of the 
world through which they have passed. 

His disappointment in Judith is the 
first crack in the foundation which he 
had built with the help of the Jewish 
race. Her brother, too, soon tires of the 
jest, and retreats from the aggressive 
policy the magazine has hitherto taken. 
Mannheim now begins to delete words, 
sentences, and paragraphs in Christophe’s 
stinging reviews. As a result of the un- 
known editing, the tone of the articles 
changes. Kappelmeisters, on whom Chris- 
tophe had earlier heaped damnations, 
now bow to the young musician on the 
street. Christophe, more concerned with 
the releasing of energy than in reading 
his words after they appear in print, is 
unaware of being betrayed. Emboldened 
by the success of his minor revisions, 
Mannheim now engages in wholesale 
bowdlerizing, in the same spirit of col- 
legiate fun that he gives Christophe the 
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tickets to a theatre box, in order to pique 
the Greenbaums, friends of his father. 
(This is the incident in which Christophe 
meets for the only time, Antoinette, a 
governess, who, because she joins Chris- 
tophe at the theatre thus depriving her 
Jewish mistress of the box, is dismissed 
and returns to France.) Finally, an inad- 
vertent greeting from a foppish pianist 
whom Christophe had recently denounced 
reveals the entire trickery. He reviles 
Mannheim and outrages the others, but 
Mannheim is neither insulted nor an- 
gered. “He had had his fill of entertain- 
ment; it did not seem to him a heavy price 
to pay for his pound of flesh . . . From 
that very day all was over between them.” 


In France, Christophe’s relations with 
the Jews are of another nature altogether. 
They have less of the personal element 
that characterized his pact with the 
Mannheims. His experiences with the 
German Jews had been limited to one 
family, and one intellectual segment in 
a small border town. In France, he first 
discovers the ramifications of the Jewish 
influence, their position in society, their 
power to arbitrate in matters of fashion, 
diet, and entertainment, their political 
power, and their seeming domination in 
the seven arts. Furthermore, the fact that 
Rolland selects Paris for Christophe’s 
exile, like Heine before him, enables him 
to observe the cultural elements and so- 
cial forces at work in the heart of France, 
and at the hub of Europe. Thus placed in 
the center of events and personalities, 
Christophe’s observations now become 
generalizations, and assume greater im- 
portance. 


The first person Christophe approaches 
in “The Market-Place,” Paris, is Sylvain 
Kohn, a Jewish parvenu, and former 
school-mate of his in Bonn. Kohn has dis- 
creetly changed his name to Hamilton, 
and now writes a lucrative gossip column 
for Parisian scandal sheets. He greets 
Christophe effusively, treats him to his 
first meal in days, patronizes him, prom- 
ises to heap the glories of Paris in his 
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lap, and then instructs his office boy to 
tell “the German” he is out, should Chris- 
tophe seek him again. 

After days of futile waiting and hunger, 
Christophe corners Hamilton at the of- 
fice. Unable to escape his commitments, 
he offers to introduce Christophe to 
Daniel Hecht, a rich music publisher. 
Hecht is 


a marked Phoenician type; he looked clever and 
disagreeable: there was a scowl on his face: 
he had black hair and a beard like that of an 
Assyrian King. His insolence was more appar- 
ent than real. No doubt it emanated from a 
contemptuous strain in his character. Jews of 
that sort are quite common: opinion is not 


kind towards them. 

When Hecht offers him a job of adapting 
symphonies into piano studies for begin- 
ners, Christophe storms from the office, 
only to return later, driven by cold and 
hunger, to accept the drudging job and 
the charity of its small wage. 

Sylvain Kohn becomes the Vergil who 
conducts Christophe on his tour through 
the meretricious and sordid Hell that is 
the Market-Place of artistic Paris. These 
are the effete regions of France ...a 
thousand and one musical salons, theatre 
cliques, the bordellos of belles-lettres, the 
sewers of political sects, the social co- 
teries, the poseurs, the dubious women 
with dubious curiosities and questionable 
rites. Christophe finds the imperturable 
and adaptable Jew swarming in each set. 
The French clerics of music denounce 
everything since St. Gregory: “the Re- 
naissance, the Reformation, and present- 
day Judaism.” “The Jews” of the concert 
halls retaliate by producing harsh, strid- 
ent notes to drown out the cathedral bells. 

In the theatre, one school presents 
plays in the “good old way,” with manly 
frankness. The modern school was more 
subtle and more disgusting. “The Paris- 
ianized Jews and Judaicized Christians 
who frequented the theater had intro- 
duced into it the usual hash of sentiment 
which is the distinctive feature of a degen- 
erate cosmopolitanism.” Another school 
consisted of “Jewish authors who wrote 
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tragedies about St. Theresa for Jewish 
actresses during Lent.” 

In the several Jewish houses where 
Sylvain Kohn had introduced him, he 
was received 
with the usual intelligence of the race, which 
loves intelligence. Christophe met financiers 
there, engineers, newspaper proprietors, inter- 
national brokers, slave-dealers of a sort from 
Algiers—the men of affairs of the Republic. 
They were clear-headed and energetic, indif- 
ferent to other people, smiling, affable, and 
secretive. 

Meanwhile, outside of these insulated 
circles, there was no lack of political par- 
ties and political causes. “Departments 
threatened to break away from France, 
regiments deserted, prefectures were 
burned . .. There were anti-Semites who 
expended all the forces of their being in 
a blind, impotent hatred of all the privi- 
leges of wealth: for they hated all Jews, 
and called those whom they hated 
‘Jews.’” On the other hand, the Socialists 
enrolled such men as Lucien Levy-Coeur, 
a rich Jewish snob of the second genera- 
tion, who also allied himself with the 
anti-Liberal and anti-Semite party. 

From this maelstrom of hate and de- 
cadence, Christophe escapes by meeting 
Olivier, “a Frenchman whom he could 
love for the love of France.” He discovers 
that Olivier was the brother of Antoin- 
ette, the symbol of perfect love in Chris- 
tophe’s mind, who had worked herself 
to death in sending her brother through 
school. In learning her tragic story, Chris- 
tophe finds that Antoinette, too, had met 
with the inevitable Jews during her short 
lifetime. 

Forced by destitution, after the suicide 
of her bankrupt father, Antoinette comes 
from a small town to Paris to earn a live- 
lihood, and tuition for her brother. 
Among the homes in which she gives 
lessons, is that of the 
rich Jew, M. Alfred Nathan, a well-known pro- 
fessor in Paris, a distinguished scientist, at the 
same time, very fond of society, with that 
strange mixture of learning and frivolity which 


is so common among the Jews. Madame Nathan 
was a mixture in equal proportions of real 
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kindliness and excessive worldliness. Generally 
speaking Antoinette had found more kindness 
among the Jews than among the members of 
her own sect. They have many faults: but they 
have one great quality—perhaps the greatest 
of all: they are alive, and human, Even when 
they lack real, warm sympathy they feel a 
perpetual curiosity which makes them seek out 
men and ideas that are of worth. 

Peculiarly, Rolland’s description of the 
Jewish character is less caustic now, and 
shows considerably more tolerance than 
in the previous books of Jean Christophe. 
Perhaps this comparative mildness is due 
to the happy change of environment in 
Christophe after he rooms with Olivier, 
or it might be that M. Nathan may be 
a portrait, in part, of the “good Jews” 
with whom Rolland had so pleasant a 
relation earlier with the Monods at Ver- 
sailles. However, now and then an un- 
sympathetic phrase or clause of qualifica- 
tion slips in to prevent a total accceptance 
of the Jew. 

However, Rolland amends these slight 
lapses with his description of the un- 
named Jew, “a man of forty, a very good 
fellow,” well-established in the Consular 
service who falls in love with Antoinette. 
In considering his proposal, Antoinette 
realizes that 
the old French middle-classes are known 
throughout the world for the spirit of sordid 
interest in which they conduct their marriages. 
The Jews are far less grasping with money. 
Among the Jews it is no uncommon thing for 
a rich young man to choose a poor girl, or a 
young woman of fortune to set herself pas- 
sionately to win a man of intellect. 


She refuses, nevertheless, because of her 
inability to leave her brother at the time. 

It is noteworthy that the problem of 
inter-marriage never enters Jean Chris- 
tophe despite the great length in which 
the Jews of Germany and France are 
treated. This is indicative of a society 
in which Jews are either partially, or 
entirely assimilated. It is they who be- 
come conspicuous in French literature, 
politics, and in Jean Christophe rather 
than the “purists.” The Rabbi with his 
Sabbath nobility, the religious savant, the 
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young idealist, the homeland dreamer, the 
Jews with philanthropic and communal 
responsibilities are overlooked. Rolland 
does not discuss the myth of blood, but 
the entity of a race remains, even after 
the individual Jew is absorbed into the 
various classes of the nation into which 
he has emigrated. The garb and badge are 
removed, but the prejudice is not so 
simply liquidated. 

In the last book of Volume II, “The 
House,” Christophe finds the France he 
has been searching for. In the “Market- 
Place,” he found only the false nation, 
the hypocritical, cosmopolitan France, 
self-seeking, riotous, and avaricious. In 
“The House,” Christophe finds the good 
and the true France, a France endowed 
with aristocratic pride, honesty, human- 
ity, and devotion to duty. 

“The House” refers to the house in 
which Christophe and Olivier live during 
Christophe’s period of greatest happiness 
and creativity. It is a microcosm in which 
all France is represented by a surprising 
number of excellent and redeemable peo- 
ple: a priest, an independent thinker, who 
had been censured by Rome; a journey- 
man craftsman, who venerated education 
and middle-class ideas; a M. Watelet, who 
participated in the Commune of ’71; the 
proprietor, who was a retired merchant 
and spent most of the year on the Riviera; 
a schoolmaster and his wife, a childless, 
affectionate couple who loved music; a 
retired Colonial Officer, Chabran, a fierce 
nationalist and anti-Semite; an engineer, 
Elsberg, and his family, Protestants, and 
passionate Dreyfusards who had “sacri- 
ficed everything to it, rest, position, rela- 
tions;” and the inevitable “rich Jews,” 
M. and Madame Weil, who spent six 
months of the year in the country near 
Paris. Characteristically, Weil was a 
famous professor, and wealthy, but “like 
most of his race he was open-minded and 
curious, and did not confine himself to 
his special studies.” 

In addition there is Taddee Mooch, a 
Jew, who kept an art-photograph shop 
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nearby, but who was “interested in so 
many things outside it that he was apt 
to neglect his business.” When Olivier 
proposes to introduce Mooch to Chris- 
tophe, the latter refuses, declaring that 
“he was sick of his experiences with the 
tribe of Israel.” Olivier insists, and Chris- 
tophe’s irritation vanishes at seeing 
Mooch’s kindly expression. 

Kindness is not a rare quality with the Jews: 
of all the virtues it is the most readily admitted 
among them, even when they do not practise it. 
Indeed, in most of them it remains negative or 
neutral: indulgence, indifference, dislike for 
hurting anybody, ironic tolerance. 

The Jews of Christophe’s acquaintance 
now play a considerable part in his life. 
Mooch prevails upon Hecht, the pub- 
lisher, to accept Christophe’s opera, 
David, for publication. Felix Weil, ap- 
proached by Mooch again, prevails upon 
the Academy to award Olivier’s volume 
of poetry a prize. On the same day Levy- 
Coeur writes a disparaging article on 
Christophe’s music. 

“You see,” said Christophe to Olivier, after 
Mooch had gone, “we always have to deal with 
Jews, nothing but Jews! Perhaps we’re Jews 
ourselves? Do tell me that we’re not. We seem 


to attract them. We're always knocking up 
against them, both friends and foes.” 


“The reason is,” said Olivier, “that they are 
more intelligent than the rest. Look at the 
activity of the Jews in every kind of way: 
commerce, industry, education, science, philan- 
thropy, art.” 

Despite his duel with Levy-Coeur, his 
badgering of Mooch, and his chronic dis- 
paragement of the Jews, Christophe un- 
dertakes, as one project in his attempt 
to unify the entire house, to reconcile the 
anti-Semitic Commandant, and Felix 
Weil. Enflamed by the nationalist press 
that makes of each immigrant a secret 
agent, the Commandant declares that the 
Jews and the Dreyfusards have ruined 
France. Christophe argues that though 
adversaries in politics, and different in 
religion, they are still both loyal to 
France. This is the basis upon which all 
can agree. Neither side is convinced. 

A few days later, the House is offered 
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proof of Christophe’s contentions. A state 
of crisis between Germany and France 
is announced, and the defense of the 
fatherland becomes the rallying cry of all 
the French parties. Both the Left and the 
Right rush to the defense of the colors. 
The anti-Semites prepared to attack Ger- 
many, and the Jews were talking of de- 
fending the soil of their ancestors. “At 
the mere mention of the flag tears came 
to Hamilton’s eyes.” Rolland declares 
strongly: 

The French anti-Semites are stupid and ac- 
tively mischievous in casting their insulting 
suspicions on the feeling for France of the Jews 
who have settled in the country. The Jews have 
especial reason to love the nation which in 
the West stands for the most advanced ideas of 
intellectual and moral liberty. They love it 
because for a hundred years they have helped 
to make it so, and its liberty is in part their 
work. 

Little of the last volume of Jean Chris- 
tophe refers to the Jews. Only in “The 
New Dawn,” the last book in the cycle, 
Christophe, having lost his friend Olivier 
in May Day riots years before, having 
suffered and been scourged many times 
by his enemies, but now mellowed, evalu- 
ates the function of the Jew in Western 
civilization: 

I have learned that nothing exists in vain, 
and that even the vilest have their place in the 
scheme of the tragedy. The depraved dilet- 
tantists, the foetid amoralists, have accomplished 
their termitic task; the tottering ruins must be 
brought down before they can be built up 
again. The Jews have been true to their sacred 
mission, which is, in the midst of other races, 
to be a foreign race, the race which, from end 
to end of the world, is to link up the network 
of human unity. They break down the intel- 
lectual barriers between the nations, to give 
Divine Reason an open field. The worst agents 
of corruption, the ironic destroyers who ruin 
our old beliefs and kill our well-beloved dead, 
toil, unwittingly, in the holy work of new life. 

Analysis and decomposition then, are 
the functions of the Jewish minority in 
Western nations. Unhampered by tradi- 
tions of the founding fathers, without 
idolatry for the past, the alien Jew is the 
agent of New Thought, and New Free- 
dom, the professor of the New Spirit, 
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which although disproportionately power- 
ful in the land in which he resides, but 
because he “is worn out by the amount 
of energy he has had to give out for 
centuries, and longing for quietude,” he 
is yet unable to produce. 

Rolland, with remarkable clairevoy- 
ance, forsaw the reaction of the public 
to his treatment, often contradictory, vile, 
prejudiced, denunciatory, and then again, 
enlightened, noble, and sympathetic, of 
the Jewish character. In the “Market- 
Place,” writing of Jean Christophe’s im- 
partial, objective, and ambiguous position 
in the days of turmoil, Rolland says: 

He pleased nobody, for he would not join 
any party, but was rather against all parties. 
He did not like the Jews: but he liked the 
anti-Semites even less. He was revolted by the 
cowardice of the masses stirred up against a 
powerful minority, not because it was bad, but 
because it was powerful, and by the appeal to 
the basest instincts of jealousy and hatred. The 
Jews came to regard him as an anti-Semite, 
and the anti-Semites looked on him as a Jew. 
No better statement can be made of Rol- 
land’s approach to the character of the 
Jew in Jean Christophe than his own. 
Until he became the polemicist and: po- 
litical fighter, Rolland, like so many other 
proponents of the ideal, could speak only 
equivocally of the Jews, admiring the 
spirit and intelligence of Judaism, but 
neither the gestures nor the body of its 
members. 

Il 


Rolland, unlike the figures he had 
created, was unable to hate. Like Olivier, 
he “hated hatred.” When World War I 
flooded Europe in an ocean of blood, and 
the inhabitants of “The House” joined 
hands and battled the Hun, as Rolland 
knew they would five years before, he 
fled to Switzerland, and worked for the 
International Red Cross. From there he 
wrote a series of appeals to the intellec- 
tuals and artists of the embattled nations 
to denounce the conflict and oppose the 
war. This he published in 1915 as Above 
The Battle. He continued to publish unin- 
terruptedly during the next five years. 
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His articles became increasingly political. 
In one of these, written in 1916, he chal- 
lenged France’s alliance with Tzarist 
Russia and asked that the Allies sever 
relations with her and send aid to the 
“persecuted races of Eastern Europe, to 
the Jews, the Poles and the Finns.” In 
1920, he collected these later papers un- 
der the title The Forerunner, as a sequel 
to Above the Battle, in memory of “The 
Martyrs of the New Faith in the Human 
International, and dedicated to Jean 
Jaures, Karl Liebknecht, and Rosa Lux- 
emburg.” 


In 1917, Rolland was one of the first 
to herald Stefan Zweig’s anti-war play, 
Jeremiah. He acclaimed it 


the finest contemporary specimen known to me 
of this august melancholy which looking beyond 
the bloody drama of today, is able to see in 
it the eternal tragedy of mankind. Of the He- 
brew race, he has drawn his inspiration from 
the Bible. It is easy to find there analogous 
instances of national madness, of the fall of 
empires, and of heroic patience. One figure, 
above all, attracted him, that of the great fore- 
runner, Jeremiah, the persecuted prophet, fore- 
telling the woeful peace which was to flourish 
upon the ruins. His people failed to understand 
him, The times were not ripe. He could do 
nothing to prevent what was to happen. Ours 
is a like Fate. 


Rolland’s fight for a just and lasting 
peace after World War I is fresher in 
the public’s mind than his earlier works 
as musicologist and novelist. It was the 
third role that he played in his life. “It 
was not until 1914 that I entered politics, 
in spite of myself,” he writes in his pro- 
logue to I Will Not Rest, a collection of 
articles written between 1919 and 1934. 
During this time, he gave his time and 
pen to the progressive causes of the world. 
He fought for the freedom of India, and 
protested the imprisonment and “judicial 
murder of Sacco and Vanzetti. As early 
as 1931, he warned his countrymen 
against Fascism, pointing out that it need 
not assume the “same forms in France 
as in Italy or Germany.” Vichy and Pe- 
tain were proof of his vision. 
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On April 9, 1933, the tragedy of Hitler- 
ism was a fait accompli. Rolland wrote 
an article entitled “Against Racism and 
anti-Semitism.” 

I profess my aversion and disgust for all 
racism. At the present stage of humanity, it is 
a stupidity and a crime. It is insane and absurd 
to sort them [races] out. It is so, particularly 
as it concerns the Jewish race, or to be more 
exact, the Jewish races (for there are at least 
three or four different races of them). They 
have become an integral element in the wealth 
and intelligence of Europe. What would your 
Goethe be without Spinoza? And the Einstein, 
whose name your Goering, from the height of 
his brutality, has the ridiculous imbecility to 
blacken—do you doubt that in the science and 
thought of mankind today he holds the same 
place as Newton in the eighteenth century? 
Let the Jews be weighted with defects, and 
even with vices (which are perhaps the re- 
verse of their virtues and their great gifts): 
which other race is not also charged with its 
own vices and its own special infamy? The 
good and the evil in every race is mixed. No 
one has a right to call itself the chosen race. 


This is a far cry from Franz Mannheim 
having his “pound of flesh” from Chris- 
tophe, and from Christophe twitching the 
beard of Mooch’s kindness. 

Notwithstanding this unequivocal de- 
nunciation of the New German govern- 
ment, President Hindenberg tendered him 
the Goethe Medal only ten days later. 
Rolland refused, writing 

What is going on in Germany today—the 
crushing suppression of liberty, the persecution 
of parties opposed to the government, the brutal 
and calumnious proscription of Jews—excites 
the world’s repugnance and mine. A policy of 
this sort is a crime against mankind. 

When France fell in 1940, it was in- 
evitable that Rolland should be im- 
prisoned. Old age and the terrors of the 
Gestapo completed Goering’s work. Ro- 
main Rolland was not at the confer- 
ence table. The united nations of the 
world will need his steadfastness, clarity, 
and uncompromising devotion to human- 
ity, and Germany, most of all, will have 
needed his understanding and guidance 
in her third attempt at regeneration 
within seventy-five years. 








Among Jewish Artists 
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European Jewish Cultural Recon- now the possession of the Yiddish Scien- 
struction (Prof. S. W. Baron pre-_ tific Institute. As more works of art, 
siding), someone expressed grave doubts manuscripts and books from dispersed 
that any of the valuable Hebrew manu-_ collections in Europe are likely to turn 
scripts in Germany might have survived. up, the question arises where to house 
The meeting was held on June 13. On them to make them available to the Jew- 
June 17 came the news that the famous_ ish public and scholars competent in the 
illuminated Prayerbook dated 1278, the field. Since the Jewish communities in 
pride of the Synagogue Museum of Germany and Austria will hardly be re- 
Worms, is safe in Paris. A chaplain of stored, an appropriate place or places 
the American Army, Major M. A. Broide, outside Central Europe will have to be 
found the Machsor among other books selected. Palestine of course will have a 
and ceremonial articles in custody of the just claim for these cultural possessions 
Museum of Fine Arts in Worms. The di- of the Jewish people. However, it should 
rector of the Museum, Dr. F. M. Illert, not be overlooked that while our most 
took the collection over upon the request distinguished archaeologists such as El. 
of the leaders of the Jewish community. Sukenik, Nelson Glueck, L. A. Mayer, 
Mr. Isidor Kiefer who did so much for B. Maisel are in Palestine, a great num- 
the care of Jewish antiquities in Worms, ber of the art historians who have spe- 
now in New York, tells me that when  cialized in European Jewish art of the 
leaving Worms, some twelve years ago, Middle Ages down to our time are now 
he had all the pieces of the collection in the U. S. Most of these scholars were 
photographed. connected with the Jewish Museums in 
oe se Central Europe and are intimately fa- 

miliar with the material. In fact there are 

The Yiddish Scientific Institute in New no art students working on the field in 
York (Dr. Max Weinreich director) has France, nor in any of the neutral coun- 
received from Paris an Esther scroll, a_ tries in Europe. For the sake of a speedy 
beautifully written and illustrated 18th resumption of research it would be ad- 
century parchment. It was sent over by visable to transfer the objects recovered 
Z. Szajkowski, member of the staff of the to the U. S. and to London where there 
Institute. Szajkowski who had volun- is a Jewish Museum. Another problem 
teered in 1939 for the French Army, was _ is that of Jewish art objects in German 
wounded, and after the surrender of public collections. Ulm, Augsburg (Maxi- 
France managed to escape. He came to milian Museum and Fugger Museum), 
the U. S. in 1940, enlisted as a paratrooper Nuremberg, Munich, Noerdlingen Mu- 
with the American army and is now with seum, to mention only a few, possess 
the Occupation forces in Germany. Szaj- Jewish ceremonial objects. The Histor- 
kowski has brought over valuable ma-  isches Museum in Hall, the Staedtische 
terial of Jewish interest from Carpentras Gemaeldegallerie at Bamberg, the Luit- 
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pold Museum at Wuerzburg have whole 
synagogues, or actually the painted wall 
panels entrusted to them by Jewish don- 
ors. When Hermann Reiss of Wuerzburg 
had the Kirchheim Synagogue moved to 
the Wuerzburg Museum in 1912, and 
when Mr. Max Gutmann two years later 
had the Horb Synagogue transferred to 
the Bamberg Gallery, the situation was 
entirely different. Nobody could antici- 
pate at that time the rise of Nazism and 
the extermination of the Jews. It would 
only be just and fair to have those docu- 
ments of Jewish art moved outside Ger- 
many to a place where they could be 
enjoyed and studied with benefit by our 
peoples. 


* * * 


When intercourse with Jews became a 
criminal offense, some of the German 
Museums hurried to get rid of the loan 
exhibits of their Jewish patrons. The 
Hessisches Landesmuseum in Kassel re- 
turned its loan collection to the Jewish 
community in Kassel. When I visited Kas- 
sel in March 1937 I saw the collection 
in the community house. Candlesticks, 
Chanukka lamps, liturgical wine cups, 
manuscripts were scattered pele-mele on 
tables and benches of what may have 
been a school or meeting room. There 
was nobody to take care of the collection. 
Rudolf Hallo who had created it and in- 
stalled it in the Hessisches Museum of 
which he was a curator had suddenly 
died on a lecture tour in Hamburg in 
1933. I suggested that the art objects be 
sent to the Jewish Museum in Berlin 
where at that time we thought there was 
more security than in the provincial cities. 
The desire of the Kassel community was 
however to keep what was theirs and 
perish if need be with their cherished 
possessions. 

* ca ok 


Some dates fool you. Tolstoy was the 
first to make those startling synchoniza- 
tions in War and Peace. He showed how 
people engaged in their daily pursuits 
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while their country was shaken by events 
on which depended their immediate fu- 
ture. In January 15, 1942 Erno Namenyi 
wrote a few words of dedication on the 
cover of his article just published in 
Hungary. This happened in Budapest. Dr. 
Namenyi, a member of the board of the 
Jewish Museum in Budapest, had dis- 
covered a minor Jewish engraver of the 
1840’s, Markus Donath. He was eager to 
tell his friend in New York about the 
discovery. An emigrant took the paper 
with him and it reached its destination 
safely. 


* * * 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
an interesting feature—a school division. 
In a recent exhibition of that department 
the visitor could see Max Weber’s latest 
works in the semi-abstract trend. In the 
same modern spirit the Museum admin- 
istration placed a Renoir (mind you, not 
a Raphael) in the center of the hall vis- 
ible from the Museum entrance. In Bos- 
ton I met that remarkable woman, Han- 
nah R. London who published a few years 
ago a volume on Portraits of Jews by 
Gilbert Stuart and Other Early Ameri- 
can Artists. Boston is, no doubt about it, 
the proper place to study early Ameri- 
cans. Mrs. London studied them from the 
Jewish angle to make some very fine 
discoveries. Her brother-in-law is the 
painter De Hirsch Margulis. Back in New 
York, I went to the Feigl Galleries where 
Margulis had a one-man’s show. While 
looking at his scintilating watercolors, I 
was much distracted by the stories the 
artist told me about his late father. Mr. 
Margulis seemed to believe that it was 
more important for me to know what his 
father had played on the Jewish stage 
at Odessa and in Rumania than how and 
when he had started to paint. He pointed 
out to me that he used to act along with 
his father when he was two years old, 
but this was already in the U. S. 


* * * 








AMONG JEWISH ARTISTS 


A commercial advertisement uses a 
view of the Temple Emanuel at San Fran- 
cisco, painted by Bernard Lemotte, as a 
symbol of perfection. The building is 
labelled: “One of the most stately in the 
world.” The style is said to be “Levan- 
tine.” The style is in fact Byzantine and 
goes back to the VIth century Santa 
Sophia in Constantinople. “Santa Sophia” 
is not meant to be the name of a saint. 
It means “Holy Wisdom.” The concept is 
Jewish and goes back to the Book of 
Proverbs which exalts the Wisdom, the 
“Torah.” In a famous early medieval 
Greek Psalter in Paris personifications of 
Sophia and Prophecy portrayed as beau- 
tiful women accompany king Solomon. 
It is recorded in sources of the time that 
the Emperor Justinian of Byzantium, in 
whose reign Santa Sophia was built, 
when entering the church at its inaugura- 
tion, explained: “Glory be to God for 
deeming me worthy to finish such a work: 
Solomon, I have excelled you.” It is to 
be noted that the Jewish Temple at San 
Francisco as well as its model, the Santa 
Sophia at Constantinople, are domed cen- 
tralised buildings, while the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem is known to have 
been an oblong structure. Justinian must 
have overlooked this point. Strange to 
say, the Jews figured the Temple of 
Jerusalem in the late Middle Ages in 
miniatures which they painted in their 
books as a central domed structure. What 
accounts for this misconception is prob- 
ably the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem, 
a mosque with borrowed Byzantine fea- 
tures. The crusaders took it for a faithful 
copy of the destroyed Temple. Raphael in 
his famous “Sposalizio” in the Brera in 
Milan portrayed the Temple of Jerusalem 
as a polygonal building with a cupola. 
It was not before the 17th century with 
its archaeological interest in the Holy 
Places that the Temple of Jerusalem be- 
gan to be portrayed as an oblong building 
more in agreement with the biblical 


records. 
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Among the artists in the Paris of 1939 
Victor Tischler was the most cosmopoli- 
tan looking figure. Tall, moving with an 
easy charm, he could be taken for a 
tennis champion rather than a painter. 
I was not surprised therefore to hear that 
he lives on a ranch in California. His 
romantic landscapes at Knoedler’s were 
not at all “School of Paris.” I was just 
thinking where to place Tischler, whose 
artistic ancestry leads us into the neigh- 
borhood of Altdorfer, when I discovered 
his chalk drawing: Mother and Son, 
called “Hagar and Ismael.” “But this is 
Sarah and Isaac,” I ventured. “Don’t you 
see, the old woman, the young boy. Ever 
heard the legend about Sarah learning 
from a demon that Isaac was going to 
be slaughtered. Look at the mother, that 
stony expression of the eyes, the high, 
wrinkled forehead, the boy clinging to 
his mother, sensing a danger.” Tischler 
looked at his drawing, half convinced .. . 
The artist lives now in New York. 


* * * 


Amedeo Modigliani, whose canvasses 
fetch high prices, died poor. He was born 
in Livorno, went at the age of 20 to Paris. 
Jacques Lipschitz, the sculptor, now in 
New York, recalls him as he arrived in 
Paris, an elegant, well dressed young 
man, reciting Dante and Frangois Villon. 
His well-to-do parents in Italy soon re- 
fused to send him his allowance. He died 
young of consumption. Madame S. Bril- 
louin, the wife of the Physics professor 
at Columbia University, an artist herself, 
possesses three paintings by Modigliani. 
She is a fervent admirer of this artist. 
One of the paintings is the last portrait 
of Modigliani’s wife. Madame Brillouin 
told me that she committed suicide when 
her husband died. The portrait has never 
been reproduced, nor exhibited. Another 
Italian Jew of distinction is Dario Viterbo, 
the sculptor, now in New York. Viterbo 
was born in Florence and came to Paris 
in 1925, twenty years later than Modig- 
liani, and, although the difference in age 
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was not as great as these dates may im- 
ply, he belongs to a much younger gen- 
eration. If Modigliani left Italy because 
Paris was the great attraction for artists, 
Dario Viterbo left his country because 
of the fascist regime. We do not know 
much, not enough, about life in Fascist 
Italy before the rise of Hitlerism in Ger- 
many and its repercussions in Mussolini’s 
country. Anti-Semitism was not a slogan 
from the outset. The exodus of the Jewish 
intelligentsia set in only gradually. Vi- 
terbo was one of the earliest emigrants 
who, more sensitive than others, appre- 
hended subsequent developments. The 
story of those years in Italy has still to 
be written. Viterbo did not come to Paris 
as a beginner. He had been reared on 
the Italian Renaissance. In 1935 he was 
invited to exhibit at the Paris Exhibition 
“Classic Art of All Times.” He fitted in, 
he was in a way a classicist. His bronze 
head of Toscanini at the One-man show 
at Wildenstein’s in New York is typical 
of his mature style. Viterbo reworks his 
bronze casts, never satisfied until he has 
smoothed down the transitions and 
achieved that high polished effect which 
may be found in Chinese bronzes, lac- 
quers and ivories. His favored Italian is 
the Renaissance sculptor Laurana. 


* * * 


It has been said that Jews do not 
care for the classics, being always on the 
look-out for new “isms.” It was a Jew, 
however, Aby Warburg, who conceived 
the plan to trace (and emphasise) the 
Greco-Roman heritage in art. Himself an 
art historian, he contributed a great deal 
to the discussion of the problem and 
founded an Institute for research in that 
field. Originally in Hamburg, the War- 
burg Institute was moved to London 
where it continued its activities through 
the war. It has won a great many friends 
in the U. S. owing to its deputy director 
Prof. Edgar Wind, a fascinating lecturer, 
now of the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Fritz Saxl, head of the Institute in Lon- 
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don, was recently in the U. S. on a short 
visit. He read a paper in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum on Velasquez and Philip IV. 
It was a gem of penetrating, sober analysis 
and well balanced evaluation. Are we going 
to get after this war a more balanced art 
or are we to repeat the experience of 
World War I with its aftermath of frust- 
rated hopes and all this means to the 
creative impulses of our young? 


x * * 


A rather uncommon blending of the 
Italian vein with foreign elements is rep- 
resented by the painter Emanuel Romano. 
He was born in Rome. His father is the 
sculptor Henryk Glicenstein, his mother, 
a sister of the painter Samuel Hirszen- 
berg, both of Eastern European origin. 
Emanuel came over to the States in 1928 
along with his father who had at that 
time an exhibition at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in New York. The painter was a 
youth of 17 when he painted the portrait 
of himself and his sister Beatrice, repro- 
duced in colors in 1924 in the “Rimon” 
and “Milgrom” magazines. The double 
portrait is interesting as it revives the 
type of “Santa Conversazione” pieces 
showing a few figures, originally saints, 
talking, discussing, enjoying each other’s 
company. The Venetians of the Renais- 
sance substituted for the saints men and 
women playing music together—I recall 
Titian’s famous “Concert” in the Pitti 
Gallery at Florence—or with astrono- 
mers, geographers etc., doing some work 
together. The family and group snapshot 
had killed this genre. The famous Rous- 
seau satirized the snapshot with the rigid 
conventional attitudes of the figures. But 
Emanuel Romano was nurtured on good 
Italian painting. The classical tradition 
was a beneficient force in his case. There 
is something in the mood of two, or per- 
haps three figures together in a room 
worthy to be interpreted; a double por- 
trait, Romano showed us in a work of his 
youth, can be meaningful. 


* * * 
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Those who have seen the present work 
of Romano at the Lilenfeld Galleries 
know that this artist has the caliber of 
a muralist. His “Builders” (the actual 
title of the painting is different) , although 
small in scale have the monumental qual- 
ity of Orozco’s “Homecoming of the 
Workers.” What Emanuel Romano needs 
is wall surfaces for his visions. He has 
painted the “Fighters of the Warsaw 
Ghetto” and a “Friday Evening” with 
his father surrounded by the family re- 
citing the Kiddush, a fine homage to 
Henryk Glicenstein who was killed in 
1942 in an automobile accident. 


* * * 


After Glicenstein died, his “Pilgrim,” 
carved in wood, went to the Newark 
Museum. Etchings and lithographs had 
been purchased earlier by the Congres- 
sional Library and the Public Library 
at Cincinnati. In his last years he was 
particularly productive, working on sev- 
eral projects, worrying that there was not 
enough time left. He belonged to those 
who do not leave an unfinished business. 
He was neat and sharp like his etching 
needle, full of vitality and optimism. He 
could be bitter when speaking of the in- 
difference of certain people toward art 
and especially Jewish art. The man who 
has dedicated a house to him now, a Mu- 
seum where his work is to find a per- 
manent place, Mr. Hugo Dreyfuss, did 
not know Glicenstein personally, nor had 
Glicenstein heard about him. Mr. Drey- 
fuss is from St. Gallen in Switzerland, 
a quiet, lovely town with the smallest 
among the five important Jewish com- 
munities in that country. He is a busi- 
nessman and an artist in his free hours. 
The Museum will be installed in a house 
at 163 East 74th Street. As I write this, 
Emanuel and Beatrice and their mother 
are moving into the house. Those who 
possess any of Glicenstein’s works are 
invited to lend them to the Museum. 


* * * 
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New York has possessed since May a 
Gallery of Jewish Art, at 142 East 30th 
Street. It is a non-commercial undertak- 
ing conceived by a man who does not 
want his name mentioned, but is willing 
to live in a small room in his fine old- 
time house so that the whole available 
space may be used for exhibitions. The 
Jewish Theological Seminary lent him 
some of their Museum pieces for the 
House Warming and Chagall his Syna- 
gogue Interiors which never have been 
shown together as a separate group. The 
Great Synagogue of Vilna is there and 
some oriental prayer houses Chagall had 
visited on his trip to Palestine. In Chag- 
all’s interpretation the unassuming syna- 
gogues have a subtle precious quality. 
While the sketchy design only vaguely 
conveys space, the intimacy of the inter- 
iors is suggested by the glowing warmth 


of colors. 
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What is Jewish art? The question pops 
up when Jews talk art. What they want, 
what they are up to, is simple. They want 
an art which expresses them, and with 
sympathy. Sholem Asch said at the open- 
ing of the Gallery that Rembrandt was 
a Jewish artist. This sounds paradoxical, 
but was perfectly well understood by the 
audience. Did not the English do the 
same thing when they talked of Conrad 
as an English novelist? Conrad lived 
among English people and wrote about 
the sea which he passionately loved as 
they do. Back in Poland where Conrad 
was born nobody cared for the sea, the 
Poles are no seafaring nation. And the 
exquisite English Conrad wrote... 


* * * 


Meyer Schapiro of Columbia University 
in his talk, informal, sincere, thought- 
provoking, pointed to Camille Pissarro 
who was the first Jewish artist to aban- 
don the conventional ways of the official 
school of painting of his time. He joined 
the impressionists, a group of young ar- 
tists who were being refused at the lead- 
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ing exhibitions and laughed at by the 
public. Pissarro who was a Sephardic 
French Jew, born at St. Thomas on the 
Antilles, had never shown any interest in 
the Jewish scene; he painted country 
roads, the streets of Paris, woman in a 
garden. Many Jewish artists after Pis- 
sarro joined progressive trends released 
by the industrial revolution. Art was 
losing its old social function and looking 
out for a new one. It is possible that the 
Jewish artist was less inhibited, being 
less indebted to conservative patronage. 
We may go as far as to say that progres- 
siveness is a characteristic of Jewish art. 
The Jewish scene, before Chagall the 
refuge of lyrical realists, was taken over 
by modern experiment. If the subject 
lost in intimacy, it certainly gained in 
intensity in some surrealist plane of per- 
ception. There was, then, progressiveness 
achieved on the whole line. And yet what 
do definitions mean in our changing 
world? Take, for instance, the anti-classi- 
cal attitude of the present generation, 
the discovery of African sculpture and 
its tremendous influence on taste. And 
on the other hand Picasso’s relapses into 
the classical vein and many other symp- 
toms of a new departure. Among Jewish 
artists you can notice them too. There 
was a beautiful torso of a youth by Zad- 
kine in the Whitney Museum some time 
ago which no doubt was inspired by a 
Greek marble. What, then, is Jewish art? 


The letters of the Hebrew alphabet 
had always a particular meaning for a 
Jew. In rabbinical literature you find 
them acting and talking like the person- 
ages in a fable. Medieval scribes and il- 
luminators used to stress the beginning 
of a paragraph by decorating the initial 
words with hunting animals and gro- 
tesque human figures. The form of a 
letter, its name, its numerical value can 
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convey the most unexpected images and 
associations. The painter A. Raymond 
Katz has invented a Hebrew alphabet 
using some old and some new suggestions 
of his own. The letter ayin, for instance, 
is an ideogram for “Eye.” If you draw a 
huge ayin, stud the body of the letter 
with staring eyes and treat the whole in 
the cubistic manner, you may get a quite 
suggestive effect. The letter nun can 
plausibly be associated with fishes since 
nun means “fish” and the letter actually 
looks like a fish or a snake. It was an 
amusing idea to have it float with other 
flying fishes in a seascape. Not all the 
letters can be translated into pictures in 
using this method, however, The gimmel, 
for instance, does not mean anything and 
its association with Gabriel rests merely 
on the common initial G. Incidentally, 
you would look in vain for the archangel 
Gabriel in the picture. He is alluded to 
by his wings attached to the letter which 
floats in a cloudy sky. Mr. Katz says in 
his foreword that he regarded his alpha- 
bet as a “springboard for creative com- 
position.” As such it offers an attempt 
to introduce cubistic techniques into the 
design of Hebrew lettering. The Bezalel 
School in Jerusalem when experiment- 
ing with the Hebrew alphabet and its 
decorative possibilities at the beginning 
of our century looked for inspiration in 
the then current “Art Nouveau.” The 
reader will find instructive parallels in 
comparing Raymond Katz’s interpretations 
with Egyptian hieroglyphics, the alpha- 
bet of the Sinai inscription and other 
systems of writing discussed in the sec- 
ond volume of the Encyclopaedia Judaica 
under “Alphabet.” 

A few letters in M. Katz’ set are illus- 
trated with figure scenes which have 
a fine dramatic quality and plasticity 
somewhat out of tune with the graphic 
concept of an alphabet. We hear that the 
artist has designed stained glass windows 
and murals. 
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INTOLERANCE 


By PHYLLIS WRIGHT 


“My postwar plan,” you say with studied charm, 
“Will be to find another place to live. 

A little town in any state or land— 

I’m not particular, you see, and know 

The only thing I would insist upon 

To lure me into residence til death, 

Would be a law excluding any Jews.” 


I look at you and listen, and you smile, 

You are immensely pleased with your idea. 
“Just think of it!” you sigh. “Not one of them! 
A whole community of our own kind; 

No need for clubs, or watching what you say 
To friends in public lest a Jew be near. 

No, none of this. Just people like ourselves.” 


I look at you and listen, dumb with shame. 

There must be something I should say to you 

In duty to my friends, for they are Jews. 

You met them many times within my home. 

You spoke to them and, smiling, v.ished them well, 
And asked where they were living. (“Oh, how nice! 
I always loved that section of the town.”) 


It would not do for you now that it’s spoiled; 
Now that the landlords are no longer strict 
And cautious in their choice of clientele. 
“They’re moving into places we should have. 
The city has been taken over, dear, 

And decent Christians have no place to go. 
The one solution is my postwar plan.” 


I wonder if you know the arguments: 

The lists of names like Mendellsohn and Strauss, 
Pasteur and Heine. This was done before 

In print and song, and lecture on the Jews. 
Indeed a master race in all the arts, 

This Hebrew people whom you so revile. 

But that would not convince you of their worth. 


You would concede the merit and the truth 
Implicit in such indexed genius lists. 

You'd say, “But they were different and are dead. 
I mean the ones in shops and subways here, 

The ones next door to me and down the block; 

In government and everywhere you go. 

They don’t belong here. Something should be done.” 


So now, just now, I know your proper route. 
I need say nothing, for you would not hear, 
And I shall not invite you to my home again. 
There is a place where few of them are left, 
And pity on that country for its loss. 
Postwar, you say, and any land will do? 
My dear, your passage is my postwar plan. 
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- THE PRECEDING INSTALMENT of New 
York Notes was darkened by the mourn- 
ing for our beloved F. D. R., this time 
there are two deaths that make us re- 
joice: that of Adolf Schickelgruber, once 
believed to be greater than Tamerlane, 
Napoleon, and Bismarck rolled in one, 
and of the Third Reich which once 
boasted it would last one-thousand years. 
Some witty Gothamite suggested the fol- 
lowing epitaph which we might appropri- 
ately place on the Reich’s tombstone: 


The German Fatherland 
Killed by the Nazis 
Through 
Brutality, Lies, Anti-Semitism 
~ 1945 - 

Rest in Pieces 


I shall not dwell upon the rejoicing on 
V-E Day in the streets and homes of 
New York, for they probably did not 
differ much from similar experiences in 
any American city, but I wish to quote 
from the noble message Rabbi Herbert 
S. Goldstein, president of the Synagogue 
Council of America, sent to his fellow- 
Jews in this country: 

“As we give thanks to God for this 
victory let us keep in mind the terrible 
sacrifices of the war in human life and 
suffering, and let us not lose sight of the 
battle still to be fought before total peace 
comes to the world. We must not be con- 
tent merely with the defeat of our ene- 
mies but must resolve to devote ourselves 
to the task of removing the causes of war 
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that the prophetic vision may become a 
reality in our day.” 


4 AA 


[Prom EVERY THEATER of operations United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine com- 
manders sent messages testifying to the 
role the 500,000 Jewish men and women 
in the services have played in the war 
against the Axis. I was one of the 2,500 
in Temple Emanu-El who listened to 
these tributes coming from General Eisen- 
hower, Admiral King, and others. The 
occasion was the 50th annual memorial 
service of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States. Among the ex-soldiers 
there was a sprinkling of men who had 
seen action in Cuba in 1898! The service 
was dedicated to the late President Roose- 
velt, Maj. Gen. Maurice Rose, who was 
the highest Jewish officer in the Army 
when he was killed in Germany, and 
Daniel Harris, who to the time of his 
death in February was honorary national 
commander of the Jewish War Veterans 
and the last of the Jewish veterans of the 
Civil War. 

When I heard Eisenhower’s message, 
extolling the gallantry of American sol- 
diers “of every race and creed,” I could 
not help thinking of both my father and 
brother, who have been a long time with 
the U. S. forces in Europe. 


4A 424A 


Woemnee WHO FOUGHT overseas against 
bigotry and intolerance should be greeted, 
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as they return in ever-increasing num- 
bers, by a homefront free from racial or 
religious prejudice, Colonel Arthur V. 
McDermott, director of Selective Service 
in New York City, said at a luncheon of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, in the Hotel Commodore. He 
cited the performance of 5,000 volunteers 
in 280 draft boards all over New York 
City: “Racial or religious prejudice or 
bias or discrimination has been com- 
pletely non-existent. I do not utter that 
as a boast—I merely state it as a fact. 
It’s the God’s honest truth.” 

However, the other face of the coin 
was held up to the audience by Dr. Robert 
W. Searle, general secretary of the New 
York Federation of Churches, who set 
the number of organizations in and 
around New York that are promoting 
race prejudice at “hundreds”... 


AAA 


AN SOMEWHAT NEW METHOD to combat 
group prejudice among youth was pre- 
sented by Spencer Brown of the Field- 
ston School in New York City. It is 
sponsored by the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education and called the documen- 
tary or fact-finding method. Mr. Brown, 
who experimented with this method in 
a number of high schools in New York 
City and Westchester County, urges se- 
lected groups of students to undertake 
an investigation of the racial, national, 
and religious frictions in the community 
in which they live. 

After developing vital interests in the 
problems of discrimination, the students 
were given an opportunity to express 
themselves by means of the documentary 
play or “Living Newspaper”: 

For instance, one of the plays written 
and produced by some high school stu- 
dents dealt with “Youth as concerned 
with prejudice towards minority groups.” 
It was presented with great success to an 
audience of parents. A narrator, who was 
the “Editor” of this Living Newspaper, 
gave a running commentary which tied 
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together and pointed up the meaning in 
this series of sketches. Among the 
troubles discussed in the play were the 
difficulties Negroes have in getting jobs, 
the way in which the Christian Front 
corrupts dissatisfied young men, and the 
financial problems of young people seek- 
ing an education. 


AAA 


AN RECENT REPORT, prepared for the Writ- 
ers’ War Board by Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, shows 
that short-story writers are often among 
those promoting false notions of minori- 
ties. In about 200 short-story samples 
taken from leading magazines, Anglo- 
Saxon characters were found to receive 
better treatment than other groups. In 
these stories non-Anglo-Saxons often 
have roles such as menials, racketeers, 
thieves, gamblers, shady night club pro- 
prietors, and crooked prize fight managers. 
In its analysis the Bureau comments: 

“The behavior of these fictional char- 
acters could easily be used to ‘prove’ that 
the Negroes are lazy, the Jews wily, 
the Irish superstitious, and the Italians 
criminal.” 

4:4 & 


WY. JEWS must not keep aloof when 


other minorities are being discriminated 
against. Take the case of Dr. George 
Thorne, a distinguished Negro surgeon 
of New York’s Sydenham Hospital: the 
American College of Surgeons denied him 
a fellowship because of his race. But Dr. 
Thorne cannot advance in his profession 
in the hospitals approved by the ACS 
unless he holds a fellowship in the or- 
ganization. What a vicious circle—vicious 
indeed! Fortunately, many liberal-minded 
New Yorkers strongly censured the ac- 
tion of the ACS which refuses to admit 
Negroes to membership: “Every surgeon 
who is a citizen and has the proper quali- 
fications should be considered for fellow- 
ship in the ACS,” said Dr. Kirby Dwight, 
president of the New York County Medi- 
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cal Society which also criticized the action 
of the ACS editorially in its publication. 
Regrettably — words, even the finest 
words, are often unable to bring about a 
change in stuffy, old-fashioned minds... 


4 AA 


Fl ars orF to Mr. Dewey! In an earlier 
instalment of our New York Notes we 
related the story of New York State’s 
new anti-discrimination bill outlawing 
racial and religious bias in employment. 
Governor Dewey, in a radio address, 
called the statute “the very essence of 
our free society.” The bill, he said, trans- 
lated into law the simple principle in- 
herent in the Constitution that in busi- 
ness and industrial employment there 
shall be no discrimination because of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. The 
Governor said, furthermore, that the five 
member commission which administers 
the anti-discrimination law has a broad 
educational job to do. Most of the large 
employers in the State, he added, have 
already broken down the bars of preju- 
dice in employment: 

“We want to keep this successful habit 
of working together. In the end it will 
bring a better understanding between 
our people.” 

Aa ‘A a 


(}as NAZI GERMANY, the Reverend Houck 
would have been thrown into a Concen- 
tration Camp. There are some people in 
the Bronx who do not love the outspoken 
pastor of the Congregational Pilgrim 
Church, Grand Concourse and 175th 
Street. Each time he delivers a sermon 
against anti-Semitism, this one-man cru- 
sader reaps a harvest of anonymous crank 
letters addressing him as “rabbi” and 
accusing him of turning his church into 
a synagogue. Some time ago, at the an- 
nual meeting, one section of the parish 
tried to have him ousted. Instead he won 
a vote of confidence and the right to de- 
scribe Pilgrim Church as “a free church.” 
But the defeated opposition—including 
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many wealthy people—withdrew angrily 
and lack of funds might have forced the 
pastor to close down the church, had not 
several organizations aided this righteous 
man in his fight. 

Labeling anti-Semitism irreligious, anti- 
American, and anti-democratic, the clergy- 
man devoted most of his time to cure 
that cancer. He is editor of the Pilgrim 
Interfaith Forum, and chairman of the 
Religious Committee of the Bronx Inter- 
faith Council; regularly he invites all 
races and creeds to communion break- 
fasts, turns his pulpit over to guest min- 
isters of other faiths, and lists the names 
of Jewish boys on the service flag. Some 
time ago the American Jewish Congress 
presented him with the Good Citizens 
Award. 


A AA 


Bur HUNDREDS of men like Houck would 
not be sufficient to relieve completely the 
plight of the Jewish people, especially the 
Jews in Europe. Our coreligionists in 
New York bear in mind Hillel’s admoni- 
tion: “If I am not for myself, who will 
be for me? And if not now, when?” They 
act accordingly. Speaking in behalf of 
the Joint Distribution Committee, its na- 
tional chairman of the 1945 fund drive, 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, disclosed that in 
the first half of 1945 the committee ap- 
propriated $4,243,000 for the relief of Jews 
in liberated areas; $4,500,000 for relief in 
former enemy-occupied territory; $1,457,- 
990 for aid in Allied and neutral coun- 
tries; $1,137,000 for rescue and emigra- 
tion of Jews to safe havens, and $342,000 
for the support of cultural activities, par- 
ticularly in Palestine. It is the J. D. C.’s 
aim, the rabbi disclosed, to raise $46,- 
570,000 in 1945. A gigantic sum, it seems, 
but those of us who saw the pictures of 
Buchenwald and Dachau, realize that no 
sum can repay our brethren for what 
they suffered under the Nazi yoke. 

As for the ORT—Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training—organized 
labor in New York City pledged itself to 
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help the ORT Labor Committee raise its 
1945 quota of $150,000 toward the World 
ORT goal of $2,450,000. At an ORT lunch- 
eon, held at the Hotel McAlpin, Dr. David 
Lvovitch, Vice-President of the World 
ORT Union explained that because the 
needs of European countries today have 
made the term “useful citizen” synony- 
mous with “worker,” the ORT has a 
special obligation to train Jews in neces- 
sary skills. The only way refugees will 
be permitted to return to their homes in 
European countries, such as France, will 
be if they can qualify as useful citizens. 
For that reason, ORT is concentrating 
its work in teaching building and con- 
struction trades. 

ORT leaders were active in the French 
Resistance movement, he revealed, and 
so earned the trust of the new government 
in the work of rehabilitation. Although 
many of these men were killed during the 
occupation, others, like A. S. Alperine, 
head of the French ORT, have survived 
to carry on the work of the peace. 


4 A&A 


(ls. THE JEWISH cultural field, the top- 
news is the Yeshiva College’s announce- 
ment that it plans to expand into a full 
fledged University. At present Yeshivah 
College—center of orthodox learning— 
includes five inter-related schools, namely 
the college, the Rabbi Isaac Elchanaan 
Theological Seminary, the Bernard Revel 
Graduate School, the Talmudic Academy, 
and the Teachers’ Institute. Located at 
Amsterdam Avenue and 186th Street, it 
has now about one-thousand students. 
According to the new plans, the presi- 
dent, Dr. Samuel Belkin, disclosed, the 
campus may be moved to Inwood or 
Riverdale. On the graduate level, the 
college is planning to develop a Graduate 
School of Community Administration and 
Social Research, a Graduate School of 
Education, and a School for Adult Edu- 
cation. In addition, a Summer School for 
Higher Jewish Education and Community 
Leadership will be opened this year. The 
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college expects an increased enrollment 
due to the returning war veterans, and 
is preparing to meet the expected addi- 
tional demands. “I am convinced that 
these are the fields of expansion in which 
we can render the greatest service to the 
American-Jewish community,” Dr. Bel- 
kin declared. “With Albany’s approval of 
this plan we shall automatically become 
a recognized university.” 
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at GRATIFYING is another news item 
from the orthodox wing of American 
Jewry. The proclamation, through which 
the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the 
United States and Canada excommuni- 
cated Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, dean of 
the Teachers Institute of the Jewish 
Theologica] Institute, was the talk, if 
not of the city, at least of the Jewish 
Gasse. The Union had the nerve to ac- 
cuse Doctor Kaplan of expressing “athe- 
ism, heresy and disbelief in the basic 
tenets of Judaism,” because he does not 
believe that the Jews are a divinely 
chosen race, because he holds that the 
Torah is a human document and not one 
“supernaturally inspired” and that the 
modern Jews no longer look forward to 
the advent of a personal Messiah. Hard 
to imagine as it is, Dr. Kaplan’s Sabbath 
Prayer Book was burned before the 
Union’s assembly! 

Dr. Kaplan called the charge that he 
was an atheist “absurd,” asking: “How 
can any one who edits a prayer book 
be an atheist?” We wonder whether the 
members of the Union of Orthodox Rab- 
bis do believe in the Four Freedoms, in- 
cluding the freedom of worship, and 
whether they can recall the cases of 
Uriel Acosta and Spinoza... 


A & 4 


| THOSE who received this year’s 
awards from the Academy and the af- 
filiated National Institute of Arts and 
Letters were several Jews, such as the 
composers Jerome Kern and Jerzy Fitel- 
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berg, the painter Raphael Soyer, and, 
above all, my paternal friend, the Aus- 
trian poet, Richard Beer-Hofmann. I wish 
to record here the brief speech the 80 
year old author of Jacob’s Dream made 
upon receiving the prize: 

I am deeply touched by your generous words 
of appreciation, . . . as I have been by the 
great honor bestowed upon me since I first 
received the good news. It so happened that 
the letter of your secretary ... arrived almost 
the same day on which this country accepted 
me as a citizen. More than seventy years of 
my life I spent in the country of my birth— 
surrounded by what seemed as self-evident to 
me as my existence myself. When I came to 
these shores, I could by no stretch of my imag- 
ination foresee that I was to receive again what 
had been taken from me by tyranny: a home, 
a working-place, a country that was to be 
mine by choice and by right, and now—this 
proof of human sympathy, of understanding 
and recognition. To me—this has come as a 
lesson of democracy. For: respect for the dig- 
nity of man, the basis of democracy, is at the 
same time the very foundation of any sincere 
artistic endeavor. I do not know how well I 
succeeded in what I did. A writer’s work can 
never hope to be complete. Yet, it was worth 
trying—if only to learn this lesson. I thank you. 

Among the winners of the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1944, announced last May, were 
the poet Karl Shapiro, author of V-Letter 
and Other Poems, and Joe Rosenthal, AP 
photographer, famous for his photograph 
of the marines planting the American 
flag on Mt. Suribachi on Iwo Jima. 
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One OF LAST SEASON’S most remarkable 
plays, shown on Broadway, was Edward 
Chodorov’s Common Ground. A small 
group of USO entertainers had fallen into 
enemy hands just before the capture of 
Naples by the Americans, the story goes. 
Imprisoned by the Nazis, they encounter 
an American renegade, who has long ago 
gone over to the Fascists. He thinks him- 
self no traitor, as this country is so full 
of “garbage can Americans” that it offers 
no “common ground.” But he is mistaken. 
While the members of the troupe belong 
to various racial strata, they are Ameri- 
cans first! The Nazis who send the Jew 
in the group to a concentration camp, 
cannot persuade the other troopers, 
whether they are of Anglo-Saxon, Italian, 
Irish, or German descent, to save their 
lives by playing for the Nazi soldiers. 
Forming a united front, the actors prefer 
death by a firing squad to treason. 


Probably the best among the actors 
was Philip Loeb who played the Jewish 
comedian with deep understanding. The 
author, who has the excellent anti- 
Fascist drama, Decision, to his credit, 
could have enhanced the value of his 
new play, had he refrained from the 
melodramatic ending: human beings are 
not likely to sing merry songs when 
marching to a firing-squad .. . 


4 AA 
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—_ sINcE President Truman took of- 
fice, changes in the cabinet have been 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. In- 
variably, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. was among those men- 
tioned most frequently in any cabinet 
shift, since it was a known fact that he 
was anxious to retire from public office. 
For one thing, Mrs. Morgenthau had un- 
dergone a very serious illness in recent 
months. For another, Morgenthau’s rela- 
tionship with the late President Roose- 
velt was personal, they were old friends 
and neighbors and saw eye to eye on 
many occasions, whereas his relationship 
with Truman was uncertain and prob- 
lematical. 


Morgenthau had very definite policies 
and ideas about conducting the finances 
of this country, which perhaps did not 
coincide with President Truman’s thoughts 
and views in such matters. With a new 
President in the White House, there nec- 
essarily come changes in outlook, in 
method, and in mood which would call 
for difficult adjustments on the part of a 
man like Morgenthau. Rather than risk 
the unpleasant situation of an eventual 
clash of opinions and a forced resigna- 
tion, he thought it best to step out as soon 
as feasible. He stayed in the Truman 
cabinet for over three months, chiefly to 
see through the 7th War Bond drive, 
plans for which had been well under way 
at the time Mr. Truman assumed office. 
There was, however, one stipulation to 
which President Truman readily agreed 
—that no major changes occur in the 
financial plans and policies as instituted 


by Mr. Morgenthau so long as he was in 
the cabinet. The President has kept his 
promise and Morgenthau conducted the 
7th War Bond campaign to a successful 
conclusion. 


~~ 


Ax AGREEMENT was finally reached last 
June 10 reconstituting the United Jewish 
Appeal, the national fund-raising body for 
overseas relief and rehabilitation, for the 
upbuilding of Palestine, and for refugee 
aid in the United States. For a time it 
looked as if the U. S. Government, 
through its War Relief Control Board, 
would undertake an investigation of the 
controversy that had been raging for 
several months as to the division of funds 
between two of UJA’s major constituents: 
the Joint Distribution Committee and the 
United Palestine Appeal. Representatives 
of these groups were “invited” by the 
Board to a meeting in Washington where 
they were informed in no uncertain terms 
that the Board looks with disfavor upon 
the break-up of the UJA and that it 
strongly urges reconstitution. 

The Board was originally set up by 
President Roosevelt to look into the 
legitimacy of various groups and agencies 
raising funds for overseas needs and to 
grant licenses to collect funds for such 
purposes. While its authority is limited 
in scope and its decisions are not com- 
pulsory, the Board nevertheless can 
exert pressure in several ways on recal- 
citrant groups and it can revoke the li- 
censes it has issued. That, of course, 
would be the most drastic and extreme 
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step taken, and fortunately it never 
reached the point. It is most regrettable 
that differences between Jewish groups 
could not have been peaceably settled 
beforehand, without the least interven- 
tion on the part of the Government. 


—e ~ 


— BEFORE HE LEFT for Moscow 
recently as associate U. S. representative 
on the Allied Reparations Commission, 
Isador Lubin received me at his office 
in the White House where we chatted 
for an hour about his work in the past, 
his Jewish antecedents, his views on 
Jewish problems, and the relationship of 
reparations to Jews. He was telling me of 
his trip last winter to France and Belgium 
where he was very much perturbed to 
find that neither the French nor the 
Belgians were doing anything to alleviate 
the suffering of the Jews. We then dis- 
cussed the question of Palestine and 
somehow drifted into reminiscing about 
the late Justice Brandeis, who was an 
ardent Zionist. 

Lubin is a great admirer of Brandeis, 
with whom he was in close relationship. 
He related how Brandeis would often 
say to him, in a fatherly tone: “Don’t 
go away and hide just because you are 
a Jew. You can do the job as well as the 
next person, whether Jewish or non- 
Jewish.” And so Lubin formulated a 
philosophy all his own: There is nothing 
about the Jewish people that should not 
be treated openly. It is a fundamental 
weakness on our part to seek to defend 
our every word and deed. We have jus- 
tice and truth on our side, and they al- 
ways win out in the end. In our own 
country, the average American is straight 
and decent, and will always side with those 
who are fundamentally right and just. 


ong ous 


A MOST INTERESTING and scholarly Jew- 
ish young man is Dr. Charles Irving 
Dwork (Ph.D., University of Southern 
California) , whose acquaintance we made 
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here some months ago. He is, as far as 
we can establish, the nearest thing to a 
“Government Expert on Jewish Affairs.” 
Under Dr. Dwork’s direction, the whole 
docket containing the war crimes charges 
of the atrocities committed by the Ger- 
mans against the Jews is being prepared, 
documented, and annotated for Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson, who 
is to be the U. S. prosecutor at the war 
crimes trials. 

While the mass murder of Jews does 
not constitute the sole charge against the 
Germans, it is definitely among the major 
points in the case and one which Justice 
Jackson is determined to press against 
the war criminals, big and small. In fact, 
as explained to me by Dr. Dwork, the 
Germans—and that includes the German 
Government, the High Command, the 
Nazi Party, the Gestapo and the SS— 
will not be tried only for the extermina- 
tion of the Jews, but they will also be 
charged with deliberate conspiracy to ex- 
terminate all of Europe’s eight or nine 
million Jews, as well as enacting dis- 
criminatory legislation and similar steps 
taken throughout the Hitler regime 
against Jews and other minorities. The 
trials are expected to get under way in 
August or September. It was wise of 
U. S. authorities to call in a Jewish ex- 
pert to help prepare the Jewish case. 


—~e~ 


Wansezame CAMPAIGNS against Negroes, 
Jews, and members of other minority 
groups employed in the Federal agencies 
in Washington have reached such a state 
that the influential Washington Post re- 
cently deemed it necessary to come out 
with a warning that it is a deliberate 
attempt on the part of hate-mongers to 
discredit President Truman. Denying the 
existence of secret orders to limit the 
number of Negroes, Jews, and other 
minority groups in the Government as 
“absurd and ridiculous,” the newspaper 
says that “some people are gullible enough 
to believe it. No such order was ever 
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considered or even talked about by re- 
sponsible people. It’s all a product of the 
imagination of a few fascist-minded peo- 
ple who would like to see minority groups 
driven out of Government. Don’t believe 
them and don’t spread their poison 
rumors.” 
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Te BEST DEFINITION of American Fasc- 
ism was recently given by Chicago’s 79- 
year old Democratic member of Congress 
Adolph J. Sabath. Attacked by Rep. 
Clare E. Hoffman, Republican isolationist 
and reactionary from Michigan, who 
stated that he has “tried in vain to find 
out what a Fascist really is,’ Rep. Sab- 
ath obliged him with the following defi- 
nition: 

American or native fascism is different from, 
although it has some characteristics of, the 
European brand of fascism, American or native 
fascism does not indicate loyalty to Hitler, 
Mussolini, or Hirohito, but rather it is a brand 
of political and economic philosophy which 
would subvert our democracy to the domina- 
tion of a chosen few over the heritage of all 
Americans who have made their contributions 
to America regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Those who are striving to gain control for a 
privileged few—whether they are the descend- 
ants of the Mayflower, or so-called Anglo- 
Saxon whites, or economic Tories—can be de- 
scribed as Fascists in America. Those are the 
principles which have guided the Liberty 
Leaguers and the American Firsters who pre- 
vented America from seeing the dangers of 
European fascism and preparing for this war 
until they were sure their interests were safe- 
guarded and protected. 
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Tue RECENT 5 to 4 decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court reversing the conviction 
of 24 German-American Bund leaders, 
charged with conspiracy to counsel Bund 
members to evade the draft, has caused 
unfavorable reaction and was widely crit- 
icized in Washington as a “miscarriage of 
justice.” It was the third time within a 
year that the highest tribunal in the land 
has reversed convictions involving dis- 
loyal activities in wartime: (a) in the 
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summer of 1944, Elmer Hartzel, who had 
been convicted under the 1917 Espionage 
Act, was freed; (b) in the spring of this 
year, Anthony Cramer, convicted on a 
charge of treason and sentenced to 45 
years imprisonment, had his conviction 
set aside; (c) and now the Supreme 
Court absolves 24 Bund leaders, who 
were previously found guilty by a lower 
court. These reversals have caused con- 
siderable anxiety over reports of dissen- 
sion among the Justices and their obvious 
inability to agree on legal principles in- 
volving internal security. The Court’s 
minority group accuses the majority of 
having adopted a legalistic instead of a 
realistic interpretation of the law. 

The House Immigration and Natural- 
ization Committee, aroused over the Su- 
preme Court’s decision, called on the Jus- 
tice Department to apprehend the Bund- 
ists on the ground that they are “out and 
out Nazis” and therefore a menace to the 
country. Justice acted swiftly by intern- 
ing 12 of the Bundists. Four others are 
serving prison sentences on other charges. 
This leaves only 8 Bundists at large, all 
of whom are American citizens. Thus, we 
have the spectacle in which these Bund- 
ists have sought the protection of the 
democratic judicial process, held in such 
profound contempt by their comrades in 
Germany, to obtain their freedom. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court, playing 
right into the hands of the foes of de- 
mocracy, are reminiscent of the operation 
of the German courts in the period which 
saw the rise of Hitler. 


~~ 


Tue FILIBUSTER conducted by Mississip- 
pi’s Senator Bilbo against a permanent 
FEPC (Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee) and the attempts of his colleagues 
Rankin, Ervin, and others to stymie the 
FEPC bill in the House, have been given 
wide circulation in the press. The dis- 
gusting thing about it is that while they 
attack the minority groups in this coun- 
try in the vilest terms, they claim to be 
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their best friends. It is also disgusting to 
observe how they pervert the meaning 
of democracy and defame the founders 
of our democratic process. Here is an ex- 
ample of Bilbo’s “friendship” towards 
minorities: 

Many persons have been led to believe that I 
have denounced Catholics, Jews, and Negroes. 
I have not done anything of the kind... I 
have never denounced the Negroes as a race. 
I have discussed the characteristics of the race 
. .. I have said something about certain Cath- 
olic priests who were busy trying to organize 
the Negroes in their churches for their own 
selfish interests . . . So far as Jews are con- 
cerned, we have Jews in my State, and some 
of my best friends are Jews . .. But there is a 
certain class of “kike” Jews in New York, or- 
ganized with the CIO and the Negroes in a 
drive to cram this piece of legislation down the 
throats of the American people .. . 

And here is an example of Rep. Ervin’s 
(Democrat, North Carolina) “understand- 
ing” of democracy and its founding fathers: 

The FEPC proposal is contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life. It would give us a totalitarian 
government .. . The FEPC proposal is contrary 
to the beliefs of George Washington .. . con- 
trary to the teachings of Thomas Jefferson .. . 
contrary to the teachings of Abraham Lincoln, 
who, if he were here today, would oppose 
slavery imposed upon the American people by 
the FEPC. The FEPC proposal is contrary to 
the Four Freedoms... contrary to the purposes 
for which we are fighting World War II... In 
short, the FEPC proposal is an attack upon our 
fortress of liberty and upon our citadel of 
freedom. 

By now, our readers must be wonder- 
ing: Just what is this FEPC bill, anyway? 
Briefly, its purpose is—and we quote from 
the bill—‘“to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry.” Quite sim- 
ple, is it not? But not to Bilbo, Ervin, 
Rankin, et al. 
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Te THE ILLUSTRIOUS COMPANY of Bilbo, 
Hoffman, Ervin and other reactionaries 
and anti-Semites add the name of Rep. 
Max Schwabe, Missouri Republican. Some 
weeks ago, at the time the atrocity re- 
ports from Germany were reaching this 
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country in their full shocking force, 
Schwabe addressed a letter to more than 
60 Missouri newspapers stating that the 
“Jews ... who control a large part of the 
press, radio and movies, will attempt to 
establish a retaliatory program in Ger- 
many.” In his letter he sought to play 
down Nazi atrocities saying they have 
“not been the rule, but the exception,” 
and called for displacing the “Hebraic 
law” of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth with the New Testament at- 
titude of turning the other cheek. 

Washington is accustomed to hearing 
many strange remarks and statements, 
but none was so shocking and so ill-timed 
as Schwabe’s—coming as it did when the 
atrocity reports were flooding the coun- 
try and Congress itself sent a delegation 
which substantiated the reports. Senator 
Guffey of Pennsylvania asked for expul- 
sion of Schwabe from Congress, Senator 
Ball of Minnesota criticized Schwabe’s 
remarks as the very thing “which pro- 
duces your minority group problems,” 
and Rep. John Kee of West Virginia de- 
scribed them as being “calculated to stir 
up racial and religious trouble.” The re- 
action in Missouri, we understand, was 
just as strong as in Washington, the St. 
Louis Star-Times branding it as “fuel on 
the fires of anti-Semitism.” It is to be 
hoped that Missourians will remember it 
all on election day next year. 
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Lesr THE READER develop a complex of 
regarding every utterance of a Senator 
or Congressman with suspicion, we hasten 
to add that it is only a minority—rather 
vociferuus and at times even scandalous 
—which goes so beyond all bounds of 
reason, and which seems to glory in its 
disruptive and scandalous behavior. The 
great majority of our legislators are hon- 
est and decent Americans who, despite 
the many obstacles by the hate-mongers, 
continue to give this country fine and 
able leadership. To give but one example, 
take the attitude of Rep. Clifford P. Case, 
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Republican of New Jersey, who jumped 
to the defense of Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter when the later was re- 
cently attacked by Rankin as a Commu- 
nist. Speaking of Frankfurter’s devotion 
to the American democratic system, Rep. 
Case said: - 


His devotion, I suggest, is but the deeper 
because he springs from a race which has known 
little but persecution since its history has been 
recorded; because, alien-born, he does not re- 
gard the great blessing of American citizenship 
so casually as his natural right as do many of 
us to whom it has come by birth. 


Concluding his remarks, Rep. Case 
summed it up thus: 


I did not rise in defense of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter or of the courage and patriotism of 
minority groups in this country. They need no 
defense by me. I rose because I could not by 
remaining silent permit any inference that I 
acquiesced in the sentiments to which I have 
taken exception. And .. . because of my deep 
conviction that whenever we of the majority 
in this country permit such sentiments to go 
unchallenged, not only are we guilty of a wrong 
to the minority groups concerned but we risk 
the greater danger of brutalizing ourselves. 
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Such words speak more truly the mind 
of America than those of Rankin or Bilbo, 
whose minds and hearts are poisoned be- 
yond any hope. 


a 


Tue DEATH of President Roosevelt has 
brought forth many beautiful sentiments 
expressing grief and sorrow, but none 
seems better to express our heart-felt sad- 
ness on this mournful occasion than the 
following lines which caught our eye while 
reading James Whitcomb Riley lamenting 
the death of a friend: 


I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead, 

He is just away! 

With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 

And you—oh you, who the wildest yearns 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 
Think of him faring on, as dear 

In the love of There as the love of Here; 

Think of him still as the same I say: 

He is not dead—he is just away! 
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The Rise of the Jew in the Western 
World, by Uriah Zevi Engelman. Fore- 
word by Niles Carpenter. Behrman’s Jew- 
ish Book House. 238 pp. $2.75. 


A comprehensive social history of the 
Jewish people is still lacking, though old 
Simon Dubnow was not unaware of the 
social undercurrent moulding the fate of 
the Jews like that of all other groups, 
and though lately considerable spade- 
work in this direction has been done by 
such scholars as Arthur Ruppin, Jacob 
Lestchinsky, and Salo Baron, to mention 
a few. Dr. Engelman now gives us what 
might be called an outline of the social 
and economic history of the Jewish peo- 
ple from the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire to the start of the Second World 
War. He makes us understand that the 
medieval Jews were far from being solely 
scholars and martyrs, completely isolated 
from the activities of the Christian popu- 
lation—just as the modern Jews are not 
all Einsteins and Ehrlichs, living in ivory 
towers. The Jews’ contribution to the de- 
velopment of the social cosmos is not 
sufficiently appreciated. In the Roman 
world most Jews were skilled craftsmen, 
while in the first centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages many Jews were farmers. The 
feudal order drove the Jews from the land 
and left them very precarious avenues of 
making a living. The much abused “Shy- 
locks” nevertheless played a -prominent 
role as “shock absorbers to break the im- 
pact which the new economic forces had 
made on Christian theology,” thus paving 
the way for the capitalist revolution. 

Political changes grow out of changes 
in economic conditions, as Dr. Engelman 
wisely remarks, and not vice versa. Any 
change of the economic set-up of Europe 
affected the status of the Jews, favorably 
in one country, unfavorably in another. 
It was the commercial revolution, with 
the shift from land to city and the rapid 
expansion of commerce, industries, and 
professions that emancipated the Jews, 
for they were considered natural Allies 
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by the bourgeois revolutionaries: “The 
reason for the sudden spurt of humani- 
tarianism was not a change of heart... 
it was rather the international character 
of evolving commercial economy that was 
responsible for tolerance.” 

Engelman endeavors to throw new light 
on the nature of anti-Semitism, which he 
considers primarily a symptom of politi- 
cal, economic, and institutional change. 
As Professor Carpenter puts it in his 
foreword: “The Jew has suffered. when 
there were compelling economic and po- 
litical reasons for making a victim of 
him.” This thesis helps explain the dis- 
aster of 1933, the inevitable plight of the 
Jews in a realm of nationalistic capital- 
ism: “The economic nationalist premises 
nationhood and the nation’s happiness on 
force, domination, exclusiveness, author- 
itarianism and cultural uniformity .. . 
The Jew, on the other hand, the member 
of a religious cultural group scattered 
throughout the world, bases the hap- 
piness of mankind and of his group on 
peace, liberalism, internationalism, de- 
mocracy and cultural pluralism. The Jew 
thus stands out as a natural target of 
attack, concentrating within himself all 
the virtues so deeply hated by the eco- 
nomic nationalists.” 


Engelman’s approach is basically Marx- 
ist—occasionally more Marxist than Marx 
was. The author criticises father Marx’s 
ludicrous attempt to explain the Jewish 
problem by means of a flight into racial 
metaphysics. But the very fact that Marx 
himself permitted purely psychological 
factors—notably his ardent Jewish self- 
hatred—to dilute his austere concept of 
historic materialism ought to be taken 
as a warning. In the course of history, 
non-economic factors must not be dis- 
missed easily! Dr. Engelman seems to go 
a bit too far when he attempts to explain 
the medieval Jew’s refusal to renounce 
Judaism by the contrast between the 
socio-economic and cultural status of the 
medieval Christian and the medieval Jew 
(especially in Central Europe) rather 
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than by the Jew’s ardent devotion to his 
religion. The author claims that the Jew, 
in general, refused baptism because it 
would have lowered his social status, re- 
ducing him to the lot of a Christian serf 
who did not even enjoy certain privileges 
granted to the Jews. But it is an estab- 
lished fact that whatever Jews embraced 
Christianity made meteoric careers, with 
the blessings of Church and State. At 
the same time medieval Hebrew writings 
are imbued with such a fanatical spirit 
of Jewish religiousness that it is hard not 
to attribute Jewish heroism and martyr- 
dom considerably to metaphysical reasons. 
Engelman’s premise that the Jews as an 
ethnic group were doomed to die out, 
for socio-economic reasons, in Soviet Rus- 
sia, is also being contradicted by the re- 
cent re-emergence of Jewish (Yiddish) 
culture and Jewish consciousness in the 
U.S. S. R. Finally the explanation of the 
nature of anti-Semitism, as offered by 
adherents of Historic Materialism, ought 
to be blent with the ideas of Maurice 
Samuel (The Great Hatred) and Joshua 
Trachtenberg (The Devil and the Jew) 
in order to avoid the pitfalls of one- 
sidedness. 

Altogether it seems as if the ideal Jew- 
ish historian of the future would have 
to be a happy combination of a Graetz, 
rid of his emphasis on spiritual factors, 
and a Marx free of both anti-Jewish bias 
and doctrinaire exaggerations. I am sure 
that such a historian will peruse with 
great profit Rabbi Engelman’s lucid study, 
based as it is on thorough research and 
furnished with numerous bibliographical 
and explanatory notes. 

ALFRED WERNER 





David Wolffsohn, Herzl’s Successor, by 
Emil Bernhard Cohn. Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America, Washington, D. C. 1944. 
281 pp., $2.50. 


The colorful life of David Wolffsohn 
(1857-1914) is well delineated in this vol- 
ume. Born in a small Lithuanian village, 
Wolffsohn was a product of the cheder, 
the basic school system of East European 
Jewry. With the full heritage of his Or- 
thodox background, he came to Wertum, 
Germany and by slow stages acquired a 
fair amount of German culture. In con- 
trast to many others, while undergoing 
this process he did not lose pride in the 
civilization from which he had sprung. 
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After a number of struggles, he settled 
in Cologne and soon became a respected 
merchant. 

Previous to his attachment to the Zion- 
ist movement, Wolffsohn gained no par- 
ticular fame. His abundant energies were 
not, however, completely satisfied by his 
business activities. His family life was 
disappointing because of the absence of 
children. Wolffsohn was therefore predis- 
posed to enter a “cause,” and his previous 
background and Jewish sympathies led 
him into the Zionist movement. 

It was Theodor Herzl who affected 
Wolffsohn most deeply. The impact of 
Herzl’s personality transformed the unin- 
spired businessman into a self-sacrificing 
tribune of his people. Wolffsohn himself 
put it well when, after first meeting 
Herzl, he wrote: “I am a changed man.” 
Wolffsohn was a modest person and 
sought only to act as a helpmate to the 
great leader. He was ideally suited to this 
task, for the hard-headed and realistic 
“litvak” served as an excellent foil to the 
Viennese dreamer. 

After Herzl’s death, Wolffsohn was 
called upon to take the place of the mas- 
ter. He himself realized that he was no 
great prophet. The times, however, called 
for slow and steady work, for the move- 
ment had passed from the exuberance of 
youth and the spectacular activities which 
Herzl had carried on into the long and 
trying struggle toward maturity. There 
were grave doubts as to whether the 
organization could hold together during 
this difficult transition. Wolffsohn suc- 
ceeded in maintaining unity. While he 
was at heart a Zionist of the Herzlian 
variety, as President of the World Zionist 
Organization he sought to reconcile the 
East and the West—the so called “prac- 
tical” and “political” Zionist factions. Al- 
though not successful in achieving this 
end and later relinquishing control to 
the “practicals” when “political” Zionism 
seemed to have no immediate future, 
Wolffsohn had ably served his purpose. 
His fine work in devising the financial 
instruments of the Zionist movement must 
also be noted. 

Rabbi Cohn’s training in the field of 
popular writing has stood him in good 
stead in the preparation of this volume. 
While conversant with all of the source 
materials, the author has succeeded in 
popularizing his work to the extent that 
the average reader may approach this 
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volume with complete confidence. Many 
small sections are written in fictionalized 
form, thus adding to the book’s attrac- 
tiveness. The only shortcoming is the 
lack of illustrations. 

The volume is not quite so useful for 
the more scholarly reader. The author is 
a frank partisan of the point of view 
which Wolffsohn represented, and Rabbi 
Cohn frequently pours fire and brim- 
stone down upon the heads of adherents 
of the “practical” school. His general at- 
titude must therefore be approached in 
a critical spirit. The original German edi- 
tion of this book is to be preferred for 
those interested in the historical aspects 
of the subject. 

Judging by the standards which the 
Zionist Organization has set for itself in 
this program, the present volume serves 
its purpose and commends itself to the 
attention of all those interested in Jew- 
ish cultural creativity. 

MARSHALL SKLARE 





The Bible and the Common Reader, 
by Mary Ellen Chase. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1944. 316 pp. $2.50. 

As the title suggests, this is a book, 
not for the theologian or the scholar, but 
for the common reader. Miss Chase wrote 
it because for many years she has taken 
more delight in the Bible than in any 
other book she knows, and because she 
has become convinced that too few peo- 
ple know how to read it. As the literature 
of the Bible belongs among the noblest 
and most indispensable of our humanistic 
and literary traditions, she regrets that 
in the last fifty years our colleges have, 
for the most part, abandoned its study. 
Students of English literature take for 
granted that a knowledge of the Iliad, 
the Odyssey, the Aeneid, and the Divine 
Comedy are necessary not only for grad- 
uate schools but for cultured and civilized 
life; but “most of them remain in com- 
fortable and colossal ignorance of a book 
which antedates Dante and, in large part, 
Vergil by many centuries, some of which 
was written before Homer, all of which 
has contributed more to the humanistic 
civilization of the Western World than 
have the so-called ‘Classics.’” Starting 
out with such convictions, the author, 
who is a distinguished novelist and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Smith 
College, has succeeded in presenting her 
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readers with a brilliant interpretation of 
the Scriptures and imparting her en- 
thusiasm to them. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
an introduction, a section on the Old 
Testament, and one on the New Testa- 
ment. The first chapters deal with an 
explanation of what the Bible actually is, 
with the story of the evolution of the 
King James translation, with a_ short 
sketch of the history of the Hebrew peo- 
ple in Biblical times, and with a descrip- 
tion of those racial traits and character- 
istics which have made their literature 
distinctive and peculiar to themselves. 


Without underestimating the efforts of 
those scholars who, for the sake of greater 
accuracy in translation, have spent years 
on modern versions, the author believes 
that their accomplishment offers little to 
the common reader of the Bible in ex- 
change for the King James Version, the 
“noblest monument of English prose.” 
This translation has entered into our 
literature as no other version has yet had 
time or authority to do. “Knowing it as 
many of them knew no other book, the 
great writers of English for three cen- 
turies have made of it a requirement for 
the understanding of their own works, 
indeed of themselves. Milton, Swift, 
Lamb, Newman, Hazlitt, Macaulay, De- 
Quincey, Ruskin, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Hardy, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Lincoln, to name only those best 
known to us, have woven its words, its 
characters, its incidents, its imagery, its 
style into the very fabric of their own 
literature.” 

It is impossible to understand the liter- 
ature of any people without first knowing 
something at least of the background of 
that people. In her historical sketch the 
author, therefore, attempts to give a brief, 
yet vivid history of the Hebrew people 
in the years covered by the Biblical nar- 
rative, and to correlate the principal 
events of that history with those books 
of the old Testament which record those 
events or which were written during 
certain historical periods. The historical 
sketch is followed by an exposition of 
some forms of Biblical prose and poetry. 
This description is not exhaustive, yet 
without becoming too technical provides 
the reader with the means of understand- 
ing how the Hebrew poets attained their 
distinctive effects. From this point on, the 
various types of Biblical literature are 
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presented. The method is selective; the 
purpose throughout being not only to 
reveal the greatest personalities of the 
Bible but also to make more clear to the 
reader its imperishable beauty. From the 
Pentateuch, the stories of the creation, 
of Jacob, Joseph, and Moses are chosen. 
These are followed by a discussion of 
Joshua, Deborah, Gideon, Jephthah, 
Samuel, Saul, David, Elijah, and Elisha. 
The great prophets are represented by 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Nahum, 
Deutero- and Trito-Isaiah. As “fiction of 
the Bible” the books of Ruth, Jonah, 
Esther are presented. Final chapters are 
devoted to Job, the Song of Songs, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Daniel. 


As Miss Chase is not a Biblical scholar 
by profession, her presentation is not al- 
ways original. She gratefully acknowl- 
edges her debt to the many fine scholars 
who have made the Bible their special 
field of research. She skillfully masters 
the wealth of material. She proceeds on 
the assumption that to understand clearly 
the most important aspects of a large 
subject is far better for the common 
reader than to be confused by a mass of 
material difficult of comprehension. The 
author treats the Bible largely from the 
point of view of literature. The apprecia- 
tion of the Bible as literature and the 
literary analysis of its books were de- 
veloped as new methods and approaches 
in the 18th century by the Englishman 
Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, and 
the German Johann Gottfried Herder, 
philosopher and theologian, a friend and 
“mentor” of the young Goethe. Miss 
Chase, being an author and stylist in her 
own right, is strongest in the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible as literature. Her pres- 
entations of Hosea, for instance, whom 
she remembers “more as a poet than a 
prophet,” of Jeremiah, “a great lyric 
poet,” of Deutero-Isaiah, writer of many 
psalms, and of Job are written with a 
profound insight into the poetical char- 
acter of these works. Even the reader who 
is well versed in the Bible has much to 
gain from such a penetrating analysis, its 
beautiful and stirring passages. On the 
other hand the chapter on Moses, for in- 
stance, is rather weak. It seems that her 
approach of literary appreciation was not 
adequate enough to cover Moses as a 
religious phenomenon. 

It is inevitable that in a work of this 
kind different emphases will reach dif- 
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ferent conclusions. The author’s judgment 
of the Book of Esther may serve as an 
example. Miss Chase admits “the tech- 
nical and literary excellence of its struc- 
ture,” but grants it no merit because of 
the “implacable hatred toward one’s ene- 
mies” as displayed by the Jews at the 
downfall of Haman. So far as I know, 
such comment was first made by Luther, 
the same Luther who did not hesitate to 
preach “implacable hatred toward one’s 
enemies” in the German Peasants’ War 
when he advised the German princes 
brutally to slaughter and burn the peas- 
ants fighting against their feudal oppres- 
sors. I do not think that the evaluation 
of the Book of Esther reflects merely a 
difference in approach between Jew and 
Christian, but rather a difference of ex- 
perience and imagination. One may con- 
trast Miss Chase’s judgment with that of 
another Christian novelist, the Norwegian 
Sigrid Undset, who having experienced 
the invasion of Norway by the Nazi gang, 
has this to say of our book: “To me 
Esther praying in her lovely chamber, pas- 
sionately imploring the Lord to save her 
people, reminding Him of her unhappi- 
ness as the wife of an alien and of how 
hateful to her is her splendor as the 
consort of Ahasuerus, is one of the great- 
est and most moving heroines of world 
literature. Certainly her own and Morde- 
cai’s patriotism was always easily under- 
stood by downtrodden minorities and 
conquered nations who read the story 
of Esther.” 

In spite of these differences of opinion, 
one cannot but be grateful to the author. 
She has vividly demonstrated the debt 
of western civilization to the Bible and 
has ably succeeded in portraying to the 
reader its rich pageantry, its unequalled 
drama, its beauty, and its “eternally new” 
message. The common reader of today is 
in need of a book like this. 

E. L. ExRMAN 





History of the Jewish Labor Movement 
in the United States, edited by E. Tcheri- 
kover; Volume 1 and Volume 2; published 
by Yiddish Scientific Institute. (YIVO) 

These first two volumes of a projected 
six-volume work on the history of the 
Jewish labor movement in the United 
States will convince the discriminating 
reader that a group of well-trained scien- 
tists and historians can successfully and 
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adequately organize a durable, readable, 
and authentic treatise on so diverse a 
theme as the Jewish labor movement. 
Although a number of books have been 
published dealing with the Jewish labor 
movement, few, if any, survived the 
criterion of rigid historic standards. It 
may be said in passing that the chief 
defect of these individual efforts lies in 
their tendentiousness. This is readily un- 
derstandable. For prior to 1925 no body 
such as the Yiddish Scientific Institute 
existed to assist the isolated historian 
with research, compilation, and presenta- 
tion of historical data. 


Known widely as YIVO, the Jewish 
Scientific Institute now corrects the pau- 
city of information characterizing certain 
Yiddish language periodicals published 
in the United States. Earlier attempts at 
depicting Jewish life to the American 
public were, to a great extent, far from 
satisfactory; mainly because many writ- 
ers were ignorant of the true facts or 
were guilty of soft-soaping phases of Jew- 
ish life in a “refined” way to non-Jewish 
readers. By avoiding the pitfalls of “nice” 
and overly-pleasant topics, YIVO func- 
tions realistically, projecting deep earthy 
roots into the Yiddish literary and cul- 
tural history. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, a 
number of the leading figures of the Yid- 
dish Scientific Institute were saved from 
persecution and death. These individuals 
were rescued from the Hitlerite barbar- 
ians and transplanted to the safety of our 
shores where, within the span of a few 
years, evidence of the tremendous strides 
made to nullify the Yiddish cultural gap 
may be seen in the publications of YIVO. 

Historical summaries of clothing work- 
ers, men and women, and autobiographies 
of pioneer labor leaders have always in- 
terested select readers; but in no sense 
of the term can these publications be 
classified as definitive history. The col- 
lective writings appearing in the two 
volumes under discussion by far surpass 
these worthy offerings as history, even 
though they may not compare to the de- 
tailed documentation of a Sydney or 
Beatrice Webb, or perhaps a Beveridge. 

The first volume is really a prelude to 
the theme developed in the second, and 
in those to follow. Herein is presented 
the state of the union as it existed before 
the first Jewish immigrants touched the 
shores of our country; the story of these 
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immigrants and of the lands from whence 
they came; and the driving forces, re- 
ligious, political, and economic, that com- 
pelled migration. The second volume 
merely scratches the surface of the wealth 
of material gathered and suggested in 
the first, and is productive of gold-dust 
rather than gold. Here, there may per- 
haps be a certain lack of continuity, due 
undoubtedly to the fact that a number 
of cooks contributed to the brew. 

Nevertheless, taken together, the two 
volumes richly document the period of 
Jewish migration from the old world and 
vividly depict the transition from ten cen- 
turies of Jewish life—old-world tradition, 
misery and privations, pogroms and per- 
secutions—to a flourishing renaissance in 
the new world. The challenge of the new 
simply meant these conditions: a new en- 
vironment, a new language, new habits 
and customs, and the opportunity once 
again to pioneer in many fields of action. 
Most immigrants became toilers. And 
toil it truly was—in a milieu of sweat- 
shops, tenement houses, malnutrition, and 
75 hour-a-week employment at a maxi- 
mum return of $15 per week. These con- 
ditions were brought to the attention of 
an investigating Congressional Commit- 
tee by Abraham Bisno, one of the first to 
organize the Cloak Makers’ Union. 

As an introduction to YIVO publica- 
tions, these two volumes on the history 
of the Jewish labor movement in the 
United States are well worth the time 
of readers of the JEwisH Forum. 

Jacos SIEGEL 





Cooperative Living in. Palestine, by 
Henrik F. Infield. Dryden Press, New 
York. 186 pp. $3.00. Cooperative Com- 
munities at Work, Dryden Press, New 
York. 198 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Infield’s two books are attempts to 
chart one way in which some of the 
homeless peoples of Europe can be re- 
stored to a decent life. The resettlement 
of uprooted millions will be one of the 
major post-war problems. These people 
need an opportunity to reestablish them- 
selves economically. They require a soil 
into which they can sink deep social roots 
once again. 

The program here presented is limited 
in its application to those who will leave 
Europe. It is only the edge of the prob- 
lem which is attacked. It has particular 
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reference to those Jews who see no op- 
portunity to reestablish themselves on 
the continent. The statement of the solu- 
tion offered precludes application to the 
now footloose and roaming men and 
women whose homes have been destroyed 
and who must rebuild on the ruins of 
the old. The stress which Dr. Infield 
places upon careful selection of members 
of planned cooperative communities is 
meaningless to nations attempting to re- 
store their people to life and health. 
These two volumes are concerned with 
those relative few who wish to seek a 
new home and to establish a new way of 
life in some new land. History has seen 
numerous attempts at cooperative living. 
From an examination of some of these 
experiments Dr. Infield tries to draw use- 
able principles and practical suggestions. 
Because the past is filled with the wreck- 
age of utopian communities, attention is 
directed to those communities which were 
founded upon a high degree of realism 
and which achieved some success. Co- 
operative communties are not proposed 
as the only possibility in this field, but, 
it is claimed, “under the circumstances 
it is the only type of settlement that 
seems best suited to the pioneer task of 
breaking the ground for other types.” 
Dr. Infield finds the most likely model 
for new cooperative communities in the 
Palestinian Kvutza. These communities 
developed as an answer to the failures of 
individualistic farming carried on by 
urban people in the harshness of agricul- 
tural Palestine. From pinpoint beginnings 
they have grown until 20,000 of the 142,- 
000 rural Jews in Palestine are members 
of Kvutzot (1940). A thus-far successful 
communal way of life has developed 
which at least demonstrates the possibil- 
ity of such cooperative communties and 
of successful Jewish agriculture. 
Cooperative Living in Palestine pre- 
sents. a description of the life and organ- 
ization of the Kvutza. Governing is in 
the hands of a democratically elected 
committee which carries on day to day 
administration. Major policy is laid down 
by all the adults in meeting. All goods 
are communally shared. Leisure, eating, 
and work are group activities. Work is 
highly valued in and for itself. The family 
has been “remodeled,” for it only performs 
an affectional function, since it is no longer 
an economic unit and children are 
brought up together by the community. 
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Education is “progressive” with non-au- 
thoritarian teaching. Children have their 
own democratically functioning organi- 
zation. 

The success of the Kvutza may be at- 
tributed to the strength of the ideal 
which led Jews to Palestine, the develop- 
ment of an “ethos of work” which gave 
their struggles meaning and value, and 
the actual success which has come with 
their efforts. The future of the Kvutza 
depends upon three things. To a large 
extent the policies of the Jewish Agency 
may determine its fate. Whether they 
could persist if Zionist policy were sud- 
denly to change depends upon how strong 
they have become. The Kvutza is a radi- 
cal social experiment and it is possible 
that changes may be imposed from above. 
A minor imposition which provoked only 
slight disagreement occurred in 1935 
when the Agency stipulated that there 
be formal observance of the Sabbath. 
Though this requirement exercised many 
members of the Kvutzot, it had to be 
obeyed if financial support were to be 
continued. The Moshav, communties with 
some cooperative features but with many 
individualistic characteristics, remains as 
an alternative form of organization with 
less radical leanings. 

The extent to which the children are 
made functioning members of the com- 
munity will also help determine the fu- 
ture of the Kvutza. No social organiza- 
tion can persist if the young people find 
alternatives elsewhere. At present ‘the 
child’s education ends and his full ac- 
ceptance into the adult group occurs at 
seventeen. The strength of the loyalty 
to the Kvutza will be increasingly tested 
as more children attain maturity within 
these communities and perceive outside 
possibilities. The educational level of the 
founding pioneers was relatively high. As 
children grow up without the kind and 
quality of education their parents had, 
will they become “hicks” and succumb 
to what has been called the “idiocy of 
rural life?” Dr. Infield suggests this dan- 
ger, and the problem the Kvutza must 
face and solve is that of retaining its 
present vigor without losing its youth to 
the outside world. 

The third possibly disruptive influence 
is the development of internal divisions 
in the community. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. Infield has not done more with this 
problem, since it faces all organized com- 
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munities. It is possible that the extensive 
intrusions into personal privacy ‘may 
eventually lead to adverse reaction and 
internal conflict, particularly as the com- 
munities become more and more pros- 
perous. The formation of cliques and 
struggles over leadership are mentioned, 
but there are no suggested positive con- 
trols on this eternal source of friction. 
It is possible, as is implied here, that the 
only checks on factionalism are in the 
strength of the sentiments of the group 
and the cohesiveness of its overall organ- 
ization. In such communities, however, we 
need to know more about how such dis- 
ruptive developments can be checked and 
controlled. 

Dr. Infield suggests that resettlement 
must be handled as an international prob- 
lem, with the establishment of coopera- 
tive communities handled by an interna- 
tional office wherever it is possible and 
practicable. All of his proposals seem 
reasonable: careful choice of site, careful 
selection of members, a high degree of 


self-government and cooperation. The key’ 


question of who is to establish this agency 
and support it is nowhere considered, 
which leaves the problem one long step 
removed from solution. 

But if such communitiés can be estab- 
lished, then the key to their success 
would seem to lie in the possession of a 
driving force, a sense of “mission,” a 
religious creed. Only communities with 
such an ideal seem to have succeeded, 
except for strongly-government supported 
cooperatives such as the Mexican Ejido 
and Russian Kolkhoz, and even here there 
is some strong ideology behind them. If 
hardship is to be endured and a pioneer 
success to be achieved, some such ideal 
must be found. The search for such a 
motive force, a dynamic, democratic, and 
constructive spirit, is not only a necessity 
for these cooperative communities, but is 
also the need of the world’s lost and 
disillusioned. 

Ety CuHINoy 





Woodrow Wilson And The Great Be- 
trayal, by Thomas A. Bailey. The Mac- 
millan Co. New York. 429 pp. 1945. $3.50. 


This is a timely book, now that for the 
second time in a generation the peace of 
the world lies in the hands of the United 
States Senate. Twenty-five years ago the 
Senate betrayed the nation and the hopes 
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of mankind. It prevented our entrance 
into the League of Nations, at what cost 
we can only guess. It may be that the 
second world war could have been 
avoided had we realized and accepted our 
responsibility. Of that we cannot be sure 
but we can be sure that a second betrayal 
will almost inevitably result in a third 
world war. Happily the chances seem 
good that the Senate has learned a les- 
son and will now respond to the national 
will. It has been said that fools learn 
from their own experience and wise men 
from the experience of others. But either 
is better than to learn nothing at all. 
Wasn't it of the Bourbons it was said that 
they learned nothing and forgot nothing? 


Professor Bailey’s book is scholarly, 
instructive, and entertaining, written with 
zest and humor, though the picture it 
paints of the American people and its 
elected representatives is hardly one to 
inspire laughter. There is no single villain 
in the plot. Neither Henry Cabot Lodge, 
nor Borah, nor Hiram Johnson, nor 
Woodrow Wilson was wholely responsible 
for our failure to ratify the covenant and 
to enter the League of Nations. All played 
their part as did the great American pub- 
lic which tired of Wilson’s idealism and 
voted to return to normalcy with Harding 
and Coolidge. The story of the Senate 
fight and later of the presidential election 
and its aftermath is sorry reading for an 
American citizen or for anyone who pro- 
fesses faith in Democracy. In 1920 our 
democracy did not appear at its best. 

Professor Bailey makes many wise and 
pungent observations to recall us from 
the clouds to the sober realities of politics: 

The inescapable fact is that treaties, under 
our Constitution, are approved, not by public 
opinion, not by the President, not by the House 
of Representatives, not by a simple majority 
of the Senate, but by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. If the American people do not like this 
method, they are at liberty to change it. 

The picture which Professor Bailey 
paints of Woodrow Wilson is not wholly 
flattering. Granted Wilson’s high princi- 
ples, his stern sense of duty and honor, 
the simple fact remains that he could 
have had the treaty for which he gave 
his life, could have had it but slightly 
impaired, a workable treaty which could 
have been modified and improved with 
time. But he was a perfectionist and he 
was stubborn and he could not compro- 
mise with men whom he hated—Cabot 
Lodge and the rest: 
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The President was willing to give his life for 
his principles, and in a sense he did. He killed 
himself, and in killing himself killed the treaty 
insofar as the United States was concerned. It 
would have been better if he had been willing 
to give up some of the high ground he was 
defending, and compromise enough to save the 
pact. That was the only way it could have 
been saved. 

Refusing to compromise, refusing to 
accept any reservation to Article X, he 
“stuck his own dagger, not into the heart of 
the Covenant, but into the entire treaty.” 

This was the supreme paradox. He who had 
forced the Allies to write the league into the 
treaty, unwrote it; he who had done more than 
any other man to make the Covenant, unmade 
it—at least as far as America was concerned. 
And by his action he contributed powerfully to 
the ultimate undoing of the League, and with 
it the high hopes of himself and mankind for 
an organization to prevent World War II. 

The failure of the United States to act 
“had tragic consequences” which Profes- 
sor Bailey enumerates. “It held up the 
economic and moral rehabilitation of the 
Continent . . . It gave new comfort to 
the forces of disorder everywhere. It left 
the United States discredited, isolated, 
shorn of its prestige, and branded as a 
hypocrite and renegade . . . America— 
and the world—paid a high price for the 
collapse of the treaty-making process in 
Washington. We are still paying for it.” 

There was no victor in the long partisan 
conflict of Democrats and Republicans 
which ended in the failure to ratify the 
treaty and enter the League of Nations. 
The Republican party scored no real vic- 
tory. Wilson lost. The Democrats lost. 

The United States had not won. It had won 
the war, to be sure; but it was now kicking the 
fruits of victory back under the peace table. 
We had helped turn Europe into a scrap heap, 
and now we were scrapping the treaty. We 
were going to stand by the Allies with our 
arms folded. We were throwing away the only 
hope of averting World War II. 

The real victor was international anarchy. 

And again a word to the isolationists 
of that day and this: 

It seems never to have dawned upon the 
isolationists, then or later, that their obstruc- 
tion had prolonged and worsened the chaos in 
Europe, that a strong League might have been 


able to deal with some of the current disorders,: 


and that the chief handicap of the League at 
this stage was the refusal of the United States 
to join it. We had dealt the League a crippling 
blow; yet we stood on the sidelines and loudly 
blamed it for being a cripple. 


Wilson failed but “his was a magnificent . 


failure. Wilson once said, ‘ideas live; men 
die.’ His ideas have lived.” As Professor 
Bailey says, “The Wilsonian tradition has 
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been kept alive, and countless thousands 
of men and women have vowed that we 
shall not make the same mistakes again.” 
This is much. We have learned “that a 
League without teeth is little better than 
a debating society.” 

We should all of us as citizens take to 
heart the author’s concluding admonition. 
Only so can we live up to our obligations 
as members of a free and democratic so- 
ciety in which each one has his share of 
responsibility for the proper working of 
the State. 

We must never forget that there are two 
phases to a war: the fighting duration, and the 
peace duration. Partly because men did not 
recognize this, the Treaty of Versailles became 
an armistice, and the postwar era a prewar 
era. Only a handful of statesmen can actually 
draw up a treaty of peace. But in a democracy 
every citizen can actively participate in its rati- 
fication and in its execution. Upon him rests 
a sacred obligation not only to do so but to do 
so intelligently. The record is there for him to 
read, and he should read it—with due regard 
for changed conditions. 

We do not want to have to do the ghastly 
job a third time. 

The present ghastly job is all but fin- 
ished and these words strike home. Will 
we yet remember them when the cry is 
again raised for a return to normalcy 
and all it implies of easier living, with 
meat and butter and automobiles and 
profits? C. H. G. 





Can Representative Government Do 
The Job? by Thomas K. Finletter. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. 179 pp. $2.00. 


Many Americans will regard the thesis 
of this book as vastly more explosive and 
revolutionary than the Supreme Court 
proposal of our late President. It urges 
the immediate need of fundamental 
changes in our Constitution and in its 
emergent procedure. The author insists 
that representative government, and de- 
mocracy itself, are in grave peril because 
imbedded in the Constitution is the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, of inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the different 
branches of our government. That dogma, 
in operation, has generated irreconcilable 
conflicts and interminable antagonisms 
and deadlocks between the President and 
Congress, even when he and the majority 
of the Congress were of the same political 
party. That design can no longer work. 

Today our government faces the most 
challenging problems of all times: to 
provide substantially full and steady em- 
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ployment, with social, economic, and per- 
sonal security, and to create international 
cooperation for world peace. And unless 
our government becomes a positive co- 
ordinated mechanism, with its executive 
and legislative branches functioning to- 
gether harmoniously, and not a queru- 
lous hodge-podge of independence, it will 
not be supplied with a regular, adequate 
flow of power to enable it to achieve 
those imperative goals. 


We can no longer afford the “victory 
of the dead,” the gospel of the Founding 
Fathers, or the Eighteenth Century con- 
cept of as little government as possible, 
and of a weak and negative central gov- 
ernment. Neither can we afford to permit 
our popularly elected leader, the Presi- 
dent (an innovation on our Constitution) 
to gain, absorb, and concentrate more 
and more power in himself, while the 
Congress, the sole representative body 
intended by the Constitution to protect 
our liberties, gradually fades and dimin- 
ishes in stature, power, and respect. 
Nevertheless, the American people will 
not bear with their representative govern- 
ment through another catastrophic de- 
pression or another frightful war, for lack 
of full peacetime cooperation, leadership, 
and the formulation of far-sighted domes- 
tic and foreign policies and programs. 
We must parallel in peacetime a synthesis 
of powers as beneficial as the emergency 
powers have proved in wartime. 

In this dire prediction of the author, 
the reader may discern a clash with the 
author’s acknowledgment of the force 
exerted by deep unthinking reverence 
and adoration for the Constitution, a force 
which has anathematized the amending 
process and provisions for change in the 
instrument itself, so that now we accept 
gracefully only imperceptible changes 
and subtle modifications of judicial inter- 
pretation or legislation. 

The author would preserve our de- 
mocracy, our liberties, and our repre- 
sentative government by consciously 
molding and adapting the Constitution 
to our times and changing needs. By a 
few amendments, by the adoption of a 
few Congressional resolutions and execu- 
tive orders, we can keep our Congress 
powerful, the Presidency strong, and de- 
mocracy forceful and directive. Our gov- 
ernment can do the job, provided we 
initiate a technique of free communication 
between the Congress and the Executive. 
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Knowledge, not secrecy, will eliminate 
jealousies and the fear of infringement of 
power, and will lead to cooperation. 

Finletter proposes that: 

We revamp and sharply reduce the 
number of committees of both Houses 
from over a hundred to nine, combining 
those of both Houses dealing with the 
same subject under one chairman. 


That we abolish the seniority rule and 
elect committee chairmen on a basis of 
meritorious qualifications, not longevity 
of service. 

That we create a Joint Executive- 
Legislative Cabinet, headed by the Presi- 
dent, composed of the nine Congressional 
Chairmen and nine members of the Ex- 
ecutive Cabinet, with full power to in- 
vestigate, analyze, digest, and formulate 
all legislation and policies and to funnel 
them for action. 

Imperatively, we must remove the bar- 
rier of fixed and different terms of office 
for Congressmen, Senators, and the Pres- 
ident by making all terms start concur- 
rently for a period of say, six years. 
Emphasis would thus be given to na- 
tional, not local, loyalties and viewpoints. 

And lastly, we should give the Presi- 
dent in his own right and on a vote of 
the Joint Cabinet, the power to dissolve 
the Congress and the Presidency and to 
fix a date for a new general election 
whenever a deadlock blocking action on 
an important issue develops between the 
Congress and the Executive. Such power 
would have given Wilson a chance to 
take the League of Nations issue to the 
people and would perhaps have given us 
the chance to avoid or long delay the 
tragic consequences of World War II. Cer- 
tainly, it would immeasurably strengthen 
the verdi¢t of the people—the quintes- 
sence of democracy. Each Congressman, 
at the high price of self-interest, would 
at a general election risk his political 
judgment against that mandated to the 
President at the last election. 

The author, a student and teacher of 
political and foreign affairs, served for 
a time as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State. His thesis manifests un- 
common vision and courage. He writes 
with lucidity and the book abounds in 
examples from current and past history. 
This review may fail to convey the tact- 
fulness of his treatment but, I hope, com- 
pensates for it in explicitness. 

SAMUEL P. GuRMAN 
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Sabbath, The Day Of Delight, by Abra- 
ham E. Millgram. Philadelphia, 1944, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 
495 pp.; 16 pages of illustrations. $3.00. 


A prominent physician is quoted as 
having remarked once that: “the greatest 
prescription of all times, written for all 
mankind is the Biblical Command to rest 
one day a week.” Nothing has more cura- 
tive value and power than rest and re- 
laxation, and very few other things con- 
stitute better therapy. 


But to the Jew, the Sabbath—Day of 
Rest—has always been more than a mere 
stoppage from work or a one-day vaca- 
tion from business and the hustle and 
bustle of weekday toil. To the Jew, the 
Sabbath has evolved as a spiritual insti- 
tution and ideal which made it possible 
for him to manifest his inner being and 
soul, and rise above the material. Ahad 
Ha-Am was therefore right when he epi- 
tomized the historical significance of the 
Sabbath for the Jewish people in the 
familiar words: “More than Israel has 
kept the Sabbath, it is the Sabbath that 
has kept Israel.” 


It is therefore gratifying to see the 
publication of the five-hundred page an- 
thology on the Sabbath, “The Day of 
Delight,” compiled by Rabbi Abraham E. 
Milgram, which is the second in the Jew- 
ish Holiday Series projected by the Jew- 
ish Publication Society. It constitutes a 
very welcome companion to Hanukkah— 
The Feast of Light, which is the first in 
the series. For this volume in addition 
to giving a comprehensive survey of the 
Sabbath as an institution in history and 
containing a wealth of material in prose, 
poetry, and music of and for the Sabbath, 
also offers many suggestions for making 
the Sabbath Day more meaningful and 
enjoyable in our time. 


This is not the first attempt to compile 
a Sabbath anthology, nor does it surpass 
all previous attempts. There were at least 
three independent compilations preced- 
ing it, in German, Hebrew, and English 
respectively (Der Sabbat by Moritz 
Zobel, Berlin, 1932; Sefer ha-Shabbat by 
I. L. Baruch, Tel Aviv, 1936; and The 
Sabbath Book by Rabbi Samuel M. Segal, 
New York, 1938) which merit our ap- 
preciation and study. It is, however, a 
successful attempt to present the well 
chosen material in a popular and under- 
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standing manner, rather than in heavy 
and philosophical dissertations. 

The Sabbath may be considered one of 
Israel’s greatest contributions to modern 
labor and social legislation. The Penta- 
teuch, which designates the Sabbath as 
a symbol of the Covenant between God 
and Israel, and as a sign of God’s Crea- 
tion, does not fail to emphasize the ethi- 
cal basis of the Sabbath law, which con- 
stitutes some real advance in labor and 
social legislation. We can hardly improve 
on the text in Deuteronomy: “Six days 
you are to labor and do all your work, 
but on the seventh day, the Sabbath of 
the Lord your God, you must not do any 
work at all, neither you nor your son, nor 
your daughter, nor your male or female 
servant, nor your ox, nor your donkey, 
nor any of your cattle nor the alien in 
your employ, residing in your community, 
that your male and female slaves may 
rest as well as you.” Nehemiah enforced 
the Sabbath as a day of rest from labor, 
which was upheld by prophet, sage, and 
saint throughout the ages. The ancient 
sages saw in it a day of spiritual rebirth, 
when the good angel who accompanies 
the man “on the Sabbath-eve on his way 
home from the Synagogue,” likes to find 
the “candles lit, the table set, and the 
bed in order,” which vexes the evil angel 
in the company .. . And as the ancients 
interpreted the Song of Songs as a divine 
idyl, so the later mystics found the Sab- 
bath to be the Bride of Israel, found 
symbolic in that song recited before the 
Sabbath-eve Services. Our ancients made 
it a day of study, devotion, and social 
visitations. It became in truth with time 
and development “The Day of Delight.” 
Yet the ancient Greeks and Romans who 
had neither a Sabbath complex or a Sab- 
bath concept mocked at the Jews for 
refusing to fight on that day, accusing 
them of being lazy. But not so Chris- 
tianity and Mohamedanism. These re- 
ligious civilizations recognized the fact 
that human dignity, whether conceived 
from the point of view of social legislation 
or holiness, requires a permanent and 
fixed day of rest, once in seven days. ' 

The arrangement of the material is, 
however, questionable. Unless we adopt 
the Rabbinic principle of “there is no 
‘earlier’ or ‘later’ in Torah,” then as a 
more logical place parts of the third 
part of the book dealing with “The Sab- 
bath in History,” should have been placed 
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‘earlier.’ “The Sabbath in Music,” which 
is an excellent essay by no less an au- 
thority on the subject than Professor 
Binder, might have fitted in better ‘later,’ 
immediately preceding the “Music Sup- 
plement.” In spite of the importance of 
the “Home Service for the Sabbath,” its 
place in the book would have fitted better 
towards the end. But all these things do 
not affect the objective of the book, which 
is to give American Israel a deeper and 
broader appreciation of the Sabbath as 
a day of sanctification as well as a civiliz- 
ing force in a society which is beginning 
to outgrow its material preoccupations. 

The book is not without its curious lore. 
Among such we may consider the ac- 
counts of the various customs and ob- 
servances of the Sabbath practiced in 
varied and scattered Jewish communities 
of past and present, and the many beauti- 
ful illustrations which are very attractive, 
and some of the Sabbath humor included 
in the book. 

The author’s account of the ‘Onneg 
Shabbat’ institution in Palestine with the 
attempted reproductions in America, 
though not as comprehensive as desired 
demonstrates how effectively one of the 
‘cornerstones of Judaism,’ as Bialik called 
the Sabbath, can be rejuvenated in a liv- 
ing and growing Jewish Palestine. If 
Ahad Ha-Am was only partly right when 
he advocated a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine as a spiritual and cultural center for 
the Jewish people, the “Bate Am”—Com- 
munity Centers—in Eretz Israel, where 
the people gather Saturday afternoons 
for the Oneg Shabbat, even as the people 
in Europe gathered in the Synagogue to 
listen to the local or itinerary preachers, 
vindicate his advocacy. 

The Glossary, Bibliography, and Notes 
at the end of the book enhance the vol- 
ume. However, a good index is lacking. 


M. H. GutstEeIn 





French Canada In Transition, by Everett 
Cherrington Hughes. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 219 pp with 
Bibliography and Index. $2.50. 

To most Americans our northern neigh- 
bor, the largest of the British Dominions. 
is little more than a tourist’s paradise— 
a vacation-land of quaint villages, well- 
stocked streams and scenery of great na- 
tural beauty. It is the land of the lumber- 
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jack, the Gaspe fisherman and the ‘“Habi- 
tant.” And to one and all it is, in truth, 
“Our Lady of the Snows.” 

Of Canada’s great contribution to the 
war effort in manpower and in goods, 
little is known. Of the country’s great 
manufacturing facilities, its large agri- 
cultural output and vast forests, its un- 
told riches which lie undeveloped in the 
form of natural resources nothing is 
known except to the National Geographic 
addicts and the Wall Street financiers. 
And of the cultural and political aspects 
of Canadian life there is not only a lack 
of knowledge and understanding but, in 
entirely too many cases, almost complete 
misunderstanding. The American press 
prints nothing about Canada except the 
spectacular and the unusual. A few col- 
umnists and radio oracles have made 
hurried trips through the Dominion and 
then proceeded to analyze all its problems 
for the interested reader, without having 
any conception themselves of what hu- 
man, social, economic, and civic problems 
are involved in a dual-language civiliza- 
tion. The conscription issue, the French- 
Canadian desertions from the Canadian 
Army at point of embarkation for over- 
seas duty, the anti-Semitic riots, the rise 
of a fascist party in French Canada and 
a socialist C.C.F. party in western Canada, 
have all been given headlines and prom- 
inence in the American press as news. 
No serious attempt has been made how- 
ever to dissect and evaluate for the 
American reader the various underlying 
forces at play in Canada which made 
such happenings possible and which 
promise to bring forth even more turbu- 
lence and unrest in the years ahead. 

Mr. Hughes, who spent some ten years 
or more in the Sociology Department of 
McGill University in Montreal before 
coming to the University of Chicago, has, 
however provided us with a sociological 
study which goes a long way towards 
providing us with an insight into that 
phase of Canadian life which is the key 
to the future of Canada as a nation—the 
French-Canadian question. For upon the 
solution of that problem alone rests 
Canada’s whole future. Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier, Canada’s great statesman and leader 
during the first quarter of this century 
once said that “The nineteenth century 
belonged to the United States but the 
twentieth century belongs to Canada.” 
But he overlooked the French-Canadian 
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problem! And until that problem is set- 
tled Canada will continue to search for 
its “century.” 

Mr. Hughes, while at McGill Univer- 
sity, made it a practise to spend his sum- 
mer vacations in a predominantly French- 
Canadian town which he, fictitiously 
labels ‘Cantonville,’ but which actually 
is Drummondville, Quebec. And it is a 
sociological study of life in this town 
which he here presents in minutest de- 
tail. From its early, historic beginnings 
as a “farm town” to its present position 
of industrial importance as one of the 
smaller manufacturing cities of Quebec, 
‘Cantonville’ has undergone a great tran- 
sition, one so typical of most of the com- 
munities of the French province that the 
title “French Canada in Transition” could 
not’ have been more aptly chosen. And 
in telling the story of ‘Cantonville’ Mr. 
Hughes tells the story of the French- 
Canadian himself. His early agricultural 
background, his gradual urbanization, 
while still retaining many of his “Habi- 
tant” characteristics, his dependency on 
his parish priest as counsellor and guide 
in secular as well as religious activities, 
his gradual transition from farmer to fac- 
tory laborer—all is told with the frank 
and forthright coolness of the sociologist, 
bringing out into the open questions 
usually buried under sentimentalities and 
the politician’s half-truths. By avoiding 
the role of special pleader the author has 
been able to present us with a very able 
analysis of the relationship between 
English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canada. 

Few Americans, even those of the 
Catholic faith, can understand the com- 
plete control which the Church in Canada 
exercises over its French-Canadian fol- 
lowers. For the Parish system still pre- 
vails in the cities as well as throughout 
the rural areas. The discipline which this 
system imposes on its followers can best 
be illustrated in the sermon Mr. Hughes 
recorded while attending Mass in one of 
‘Cantonville’s’ parish churches. The cure 
is exhorting his congregation on the evils 
of Sunday amusements and, in the course 
of his sermon says: 

I spoke last Sunday of the violation of the 
Sabbath. I must speak again. First we had 
Sunday business; then Sunday movies. And 
now it is Sunday races. There were races last 
Sunday, and there are races announced for 
next Sunday. I speak to you as Catholics. Not 


as to Protestants, or people of other religions, 
who can discuss, each for himself, what his 
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minister says. I am not discussing. I am telling 
you, as your pastor and rightful moral leader 
and guide, the will of your Infallible Church. 
God reveals to His Church His will; and His 
rightful representative, the Pope, and your 
bishop, and finally we, your pastors, tell you. 
God’s representatives know these moral ques- 
tions better than you do; it is their rightful 
prerogative, and it is for you to listen. 
Unfortunately the Church does not limit 
this “it is their rightful prerogative, and 
it is for you to listen” attitude to religious 
matters alone. It attempts to impose its 
will on every facet of French-Canadian 
life. It is this which explains why in 
Canada one finds Catholic political par- 
ties, Catholic labor unions, Catholic in- 
surance associations, Catholic business- 
men’s organizations, and Catholic savings 
and loans associations in addition to the 
Catholic sports organizations and chari- 
table institutions usually found in the 
United States. The Catholic Church is 
part of the French-Canadian’s everyday 
life. It leads him into political struggles 
with the English-speaking Canadian, it 
encourages him in his resistance to au- 
thority as in the case of the army deser- 
tions, and it goads him into the anti- 
Semitic outbursts which frequently make 
the headlines in the American press. And 
herein lies the crux of the problem. Ethnic 
differences could be easily solved, or at 
least kept under control. Ethnic differ- 
ences aggravated by as wide a religious 
chasm as that which separates the Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestant Church from the 
French-speaking Catholic Church, coupled 
with an economic set-up which finds the 
Owner-management class predominantly 
English-speaking and Labor French-speak- 
ing, is something else again. Surely it 
presents a situation pregnant with danger 
unless some solution can be found so as 
to establish a more equitable society into 
which these two widely-divergent groups 
can fit. Is it to be socialism or will it be 
clerical fascism? Only the future can tell. 
Mr. Hughes has done an able job. One 
could wish, though, that he had not writ- 
ten this book as a sociological text-book. 
It might have found wide reader appeal 
had it been issued in more popular form. 
As a sociological report, however, it is . 
excellent. It is completely authoritative 
and well documented. It reflects the many 
years of painstaking research and hard 
work which a study of this kind requires 
and which Mr. Hughes gave to his report 
on French Canada in Transition. 
SAMUEL LAWRENCE 








BOOKS 


Preface to Maturity, by Selwyn 
Schwartz. James A. Decker, Prairie City, 
1944, 77 pp. $2.50. 


Schwartz’s demands on the reader are 
considerable. To the extent that they 
should be no greater than that which the 
scope and manner of so much “modern” 
poetry within the last few years could 
have taught us to expect,—they are an- 
swerable to that degree in just such terms. 
To the “obscurity” of Eliot and his school 
Schwartz’s own method owes little. Pre- 
face to Maturity is no Waste Land. Nor 
is it, in effect, another product of the 
school of “social” writing which had ap- 
peared on the scene in England much 
more consciously than in America, al- 
though not less pronounced here. For ex- 
ample, I can imagine no writer more 
removed from Selwyn Schwartz, both in 
his sensitivity to form and his apprecia- 
tion of detail, than W. H. Auden; yet 
Auden’s “obscurity” is notorious. I hope 
not to have made this point idly. I do not 
mean to infer from this that two or only 
these two schools of poetry (if we care 
to call them that) have their validity for 
us in the sense that they dominate all 
present poetic thinking. My choice of ex- 
amples was analogical. Readers who claim 
to understand either Eliot or Auden will 
find hard going with Schwartz. 


But this is not because Schwartz’s 
poetry is more complex. Its reduction 
rests on the arguments of words; it de- 
mands the reorganization of material in 
terms of words or images; its logic is 
strictly verbal. Insofar as Schwartz’s 
poetry is successful it must be conceded 
to that degree that linguistic patterns 
have achieved an order and sufficiency 
in themselves adequate enough for the 
reader to understand and appreciate. In- 
sofar as his poetry is not successful it 
must be reeognized that words, no mat- 
ter how ingenious their context, or no 
matter how plausible their effect—are 
only intermediary agents, not determina- 
tive ones for achieving a means of com- 
munication. They possess no absolute 
value. 

To make this point clear let me illus- 
trate in detail from one of the poems in 
Preface to Maturity that is as typical as 
any: ii from the series “in circuit of 
judgment”: 

The wind probing the open world, 
Cradled in harlotry, guards the genesis of the 
graves, 
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We, pursuing altar-branches in mid-air, 

Idle in the wind like some imperfect God. 

If wind is madness, we 

Human microbes fastened to many continents, 

Higher than leaves in asymetric solace, 

Reserve our conceptive rebirth in the acquisition, 

While in the red poise of evening, 

Surmounted by shadows of endless pyramids, 

The sun retreats to its womb and marks each 
fallen frontier 

With the bleeding sheaves of Joseph. 

His chosen heaven, a strict paradise 

Where blue octaves lament on lame trees 

And the heart betrays the falling body— 

The restless waves are no ribbons for wounds. 

Stubborn destiny exhorts broken knees, 

When the exodus of lightless seasons, under 
eyes’ gloom 

Submits John’s decisive head on a sacred dish... 

Dear Dream, Ararat, eludes the Ark of mercy. 


The first line, although it says little, is 
distinct enough to set the tone and to 
determine, in a way, the treatment of the 
subject. The detailed “cradled in harlotry” 
in the next line is not only ambiguous, 
it is imprecise. Besides, Schwartz does 
not mean harlotry. “Harlotry” is an exact 
word with almost an exact meaning. He 
is approximating something that “har- 
lotry” might presumably imply—but it 
cannot -be harlotry. There is a fallacy 
somewhere in this wholesale transfer of 
precisely accepted words to designate im- 
precisely constructed situations; and this 
is a constant habit of Schwartz’s. 

So far we have only setting. At the 
third line, however, a generalization oc- 
curs: the “we.” “Altar-branches” looks 
like a deceptive word, but it carries its 
implications to another deliberately sug- 
gestive word, “mid-air,” which is cor- 
rected in the next line by the words “idle” 
and “imperfect.” The second stanza re- 
turns to “wind.” Now we can discover 
that “harlotry” is roughly analogous to 
“madness;” and on this theme the stanza 
develops. It is only a lyrical progression 
from the first and while it includes many 
incidental details it is really no more than 
a commentary on the “we” who are part 
of the “open world.” 

The third stanza is a continuation of 
this with the help of such phrases as 
“shadows of endless pyramids” and 
“fallen frontier”:—again, specific words 
wrenched out of their text to serve a 
vague concept. The reference to Joseph 
is valuable, but Schwartz does no more 
than insinuate the suggestion of the sig- 
nificance of the text, and this again by 
purely verbal (extrinsic) means. The at- 
traction of the subject to him is as great 
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as the fascination of words twice or thrice 
removed from the original fact—impresses 
itself; until in the final stanza the theme 
is summed up by a kind of clever state- 
ment: “Stubborn destiny exhorts broken 
knees.” This is Schwartz’s method. It 
exhibits a brilliant command of words as 
much as it betrays the incapacity to sub- 
ordinate them to their immediate and 
appropriate context. It shows a mind 
trained to experience a poem, untrained 
to expedite one. It is a poetry of re- 
semblances, fictions, digressions, incon- 
gruities. Its direction is irregular and la- 
borious: its direction is indirection. 

Somewhere beyond or beside or be- 
neath the surface qualities of the words 
there exists genuine poetry, not merely 
the provisions for poetry. It comes out 
clearly in “soldier boy,” (p. 35), one of 
Schwartz’s most distinguished poems, and 
one of the most mature. It shows itself 
noticeably in the early section under the 
caption from which the book derives its 
title. 

Moreover, because Schwartz’s concern 
is social at the same time that his tech- 
nique is uniquely experimental he illus- 
trates a curious phenomenon. His develop- 
ment may receive much more serious 
attention than it now receives. 


IRWIN SCHWARTZ 





My Caravan Of Years, an autobiogra- 
phy by Goldie Stone. Bloch Publishing 
Company. 252 pp. $2.50. 


My Caravan Of Years is a success story 
done in the tradition and pattern of Abra- 
ham Cahan’s The Rise Of David Levinsky 
and Louis Zara’s Blessed Is The Man; 
there are, however, two notable differ- 
ences in context; first, it is the story of 
a woman’s life against the background 
of a strongly drawn Lithuanian-Jewish 
milieu; and, second, this immigrant from 
her earliest beginnings in America re- 
solved to contribute something of herself 
to the New World rather than climb the 
ladder of success for power and aggran- 
disement. The scenes of Goldie Stone’s 
spheres of action are Suwalki, Lithuania, 
New York, and finally Chicago. 

She was one of four children of a well- 
to-do Jewish merchant famliy with a 
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somewhat manorial background, devoutly 
pious; unusual for these times, this Jew- 
ish girl was uncommonly well steeped in 
religious lore. A well-to-do person, Jew 
or Christian, in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century was socially well re- 
moved from the impecunious peasant and 
the destitute Jew. Yet, despite the benev- 
olence of Goldie’s family toward their 
Gentile neighbors, an occasional pogrom 
on the Jewish settlements did occur and 
the girl learned early about anti-Semitism 
in action. 

The narrative dealing with the Suwalki 
period of this Chicagoan’s life is probably 
the best part of the volume. Living hu- 
man beings emerge from the pages; vivid 
incidents and experiences are skilfully 
related. Her reminiscences are almost 
patriarchal in character and she exploits 
details of yesteryear with sincerity and 
the competence of a craftsman. 

The death of her father and the en- 
suing difficulties compelled the immigra- 
tion of the 16 year old girl to the United 
States. She landed in New York and 
went through the familiar stages of earn- 
ing a livelihood, learning the language 
and the struggle to adapt herself to a 
new environment; she met and married 
a Westerner and came in 1892 to live in 
Chicago. From that time on Goldie Stone 
divided her time between rearing a 
family and projecting herself into the life 
of the city as a force to help alleviate the 
plight of the immigrant Jew. She early 
understood the importance of collective 
responsibility and organized effort and 
was forever trying to awaken the interest 
and the active financial support of the 
more affluent Jewry of Chicago to the 
needs of their less fortunate coreligionists. 
She fought successfully for the erection 
of homes for girls, orphan institutes, so- 
cial centers, houses of worship, and she 
championed the cause of anyone in need 
of help. 

She was successful; the institutions she 
helped bring into being are, today, potent 
factors in the scheme of democracy. Her 
pioneering has not been in vain. 

It is a pleasure to read this human 
document. It is unpretentious in its sim- 
plicity and a credit to a good American 
and intensely socially minded Jewess. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 
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PAUL G. ANNES 


More power to THE CuiIcaco JEWISH 
Forum, now on the threshold of its 
fourth year of fine service to the best 
traditions of Judaism and democracy. 


SAMUEL L. ANTONOW 


These too serve the finest ideals of de- 
mocracy who discharge well their obli- 
gations to the best interests of their 
community. 


LT. COL. JACOB M. ARVEY 


Back from the theater of war I shall 
never tire to pay homage to the gal- 
lantry and courage of our fighting fel- 
low-Americans. 


JUDGE JACOB M. BRAUDE 


Put to the supreme test during the war 
the soundness of our institutions and 
the wisdom of our laws proved again 
that democracy works. 


ADOLPH BRAUN 


May the wisdom of the men who stood 
behind Roosevelt be our guiding beacon 
through the trying days of post-war 
reconstruction. 


MAX BRESSLER, President 

Midwest American Jewish Congress 
I am confident that as ever the Jew 
will be found in the ranks of those who 
labor for the finest traditions of Ameri- 
canism and democracy. 


HENRY L. BURMAN, Master in Chancery 
Responsible communal endeavor has al- 
ways been a prerequisite of sound 
American citizenship. 


SAMUEL BYRON 
The hope of a better tomorrow demands 
constant vigilance over the fruits of our 
victory. 


JOHN H. CHATZ 


So that our dearest have not fallen in 
vain, we must strive that the holocaust 
of war may never be repeated. 


HARRY D. COHEN, 

President Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
Democracy triumphant in war will 
stand athwart designs of its enemies to 

permit the resurgence of Fascism. 


_ SAMUEL DIAMOND 


In the enjoyment here of our rights 
and liberties we must never forget the 
plight of the stricken European Jewry. 


ARTHUR X. ELROD 


Generations yet unborn will thank God 
that in America’s most crucial years 
F. D. R. was the President of the 
United States. 


SAMUEL EPSTEIN, Master in Chancery, 
United States District Court 
Civilization and dictates of humanity 
demand that the war criminals meet an 
end commensurate with the enormity 
of their crimes. 


EMIL FRIEDMAN 


It is the hope of millions, Jews and 
Christians, that the doors of Palestine 
open wide to the homeless victims of 
Nazism. 


JACOB L. FRIEDMAN 

Trustee, Sanitary District 
The San Francisco Charter is a mag- 
nificent blueprint for a better tomor- 
row. May it be a living document! 


JACK GOLDBERG 


When our warriors come home, let us 
be mindful of our responsibilities to 
our defenders. 


ALEX M. GOLMAN 


May it be our destiny to record hence, 
happier days for Kol Yisroel and all 
the peoples of the world. 


RALPH A. HELLER 
Jewish traditions are safeguides in crit- 
ical periods of our history. They are 
the bulwark for the preservation of 
our people. 


A. PAUL HOLLEB 
May a deep and an abiding faith in our 
institutions be forever a guiding prin- 
ciple of THe Cuicaco JEwi1sH Forum’s 
policy. 


S. JESMER 


We but discharge a noble obligation to 
a glorious ally in helping Russia heal 
its scars. 
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FRED KAPLAN 


As responsible American citizens and 
as a people of Jewish faith we must 
subordinate all to the end that this Re- 
public prosper and grow stronger. 


CHARLES E. KAYE 


The survival and persistence of Juda- 
ism will depend upon our loyalty to 
our traditions. 


SAMUEL LEAF 


In communal efforts, in our concern 
with the problems of our fellow-men, 
we may discharge the primary duties 
of free Americans. 


JACOB LEVIN 


Jewish traditions ate safe guides in 
critical periods of our history. They 
remain the bulwark of the future pres- 
ervation of our people. 


DR. N. D. LIEBERFARB 


Let us hope the New Year brings great 
mitigation of human suffering over the 
earth and a strengthening of the forces 
of freedom. 


JOSEPH LIPSHUTZ 


May Tue Cuicaco JEwisH Forum per- 
severe as an agency in behalf of 
genuine Americanism and militant de- 
mocracy. 


HARRY MARCUS 


A vital must in the reconstruction 
period should be the strengthening of 
cultural forces; these are a bulwark 
against Fascism. 


A. J. MINKUS, President, Chicago Hias 
Democracy is more than a creed of gov- 
ernment. Its axioms require translation 
into living. Therein lies its very mean- 
ing and essence. 


MORRIS L. RAUER 
We should all be proud of the privilege 
of being Americans; let us live in a 
manner deserving of that honor. 


WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


In the bitter hours of Jewish history, 
religion has always been and will re- 
main forever the sustaining force of 
our people. 


HAROLD ROSENBERG 


Let us, who are a free people, bring 
freedom to the oppressed and enslaved. 


JOSEPH M. RUBENSTEIN 
That which has no parallel in the story 
of mankind—the martyrdom of Jewry 
—is an everlasting reminder that our 
civilization is in a sorry state. 


A. J. SABATH, 

Congressman, 5th Illinois District 
In giving our best to President Harry S. 
Truman, we pay homage to the revered 
memory of the late lamented F. D. R. 


OSCAR SALENGER 


In our adherence to the principles of the 
United Nations that will make for world 
security lies the salvation of mankind. 


MEYER SCHUMAN 


Again it was proved in the war just 
ended in Europe, that an attack upon 
the Jew is followed by attacks upon 
human liberty. 


MICHAEL SHAPIRO 


The industrial genius of America—a 
great factor in helping win the Euro- 
pean War, will, also, hasten our recon- 
version and reconstruction period. 


DAVID F. SILVERZWEIG 


International mindedness, the capacity 
to grasp the axiom that peace is indi- 
visible, is a prerequisite to patriotism. 


ISIDORE SPINNER ° 


While nothing or little may assuage 
the feelings of those who lost their 
dearest on the battlefield, their’s, still, 
is the consolation that it was done for 
the great U.S. A. 


. B. URY 


While blind prejudice has always played 
a part, the Jew has suffered mainly for 
reasons, economic or social, the control 
of which was never his. 


JACOB H. WEINBERG 


It is a pleasure to record that in peace- 
time and during the war no charge has 
ever been levelled against Russia for 
race discrimination acts or persecution 
of minorities. 











